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Preserving the Legacy 
of Quality Education 


en Custer °31 was an English-lit- 
B erature major at Oberlin and re- 
ceived an advanced degree in library sci- 
ence at Western Reserve University in 
1932. In 1943-44 he served in the Army 
Signal Corps doing cryptanalysis on 
Japanese codes. After holding positions 
at several different libraries, in 1956 Ben 
became editor and “chief honcho” of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification at the 
Library of Congress, a position he held 
from 1956 to 1980. Chiefly through 
Ben’s efforts, the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem has expanded throughout the globe, 


Emiko and Benjamin Custer 


serving an estimated 20,000 libraries in 
at least 120 countries. 

Ben has been awarded two of the American Library Association’s most 
prestigious awards, an award from the (British) Library Association, and the 
coveted Distinguished Service Award of the Library of Congress. Since his 
retirement in 1980, Ben has devoted his time to volunteer work, much of it for 
Oberlin. He also enjoys travel, music, and “reading all those books I didn’t 
have time for previously.” 

Ben was married for 33 years to Arline Kern, who died in 1975, and he 
subsequently married Emiko Hara, a member of his staff, who, he says, “there- 
upon became boss!” 

Emiko Hara Custer came to the United States in 1960 to pursue an 
American equivalent to her degree from a Japanese university. She earned an 
A.B. degree in anthropology from the Claremont Colleges and a master’s 
degree in library science from the University of Southern California. Most of 
her career was spent at the Library of Congress cataloging Japanese-language 
materials. She eventually transferred to Ben’s Dewey Decimal Division. When 
the Custers move to Oberlin later this year, she plans to catalog Japanese works 


once again, on a volunteer basis, for the Oberlin College Library. 


For information on Planned Gifts and Bequests, please contact 
Jane RK. Fonesco, 7.D., Director of Planned Giving, 
Oberlin College, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


(216) 775-8599 


Ben’s Thoughts on Oberlin 


“I have dwelt with increasing dismay over the years,” 
Ben says, “upon the dysfunctions of society, both in- 
side and outside our own country, and I have come 
to the conclusion that the first, foremost, and pri- 
mary answer to all these problems, whether social, 
economic, or political, is 
quality education: educa- 
tion for community, ci- 
vility, and comity in 
their broadest senses. I 
have decided, therefore, 
with strong urging from 
Emiko, to see that what- 
ever estate we have ac- 
cumulated should go to 
my alma mater, Oberlin 
College, which has a 
long-established and 
strong reputation for pro- 
viding ethical solutions to 
the problems that trouble 
society. Furthermore, 
when we move to Kendal 
at Oberlin next fall, we will establish a charitable 
remainder trust with Oberlin funded with our home 
in Washington. As with our other trusts already 
established with Oberlin, I know that we will have 


expert investment management and excellent income 


for our lives, with the balance at our deaths being 


put to the best possible use.” 


Emiko’s Thoughts on Oberlin 


“As an Asian American with the highest regard for 
education and learning,” says Emiko, “I feel it both 
my duty and my pleasure to repay America for what 
she has done for me, and for the relative freedom 
existing there for both women and minorities. Al- 
though I came to attend a college other than Oberlin, 
I am happy to support Oberlin, in particular, be- 
cause of its pioneering and continuing effort to edu- 
cate women and minorities, because of its unswerv- 
ing promotion of ethical solutions to social problems, 


and because of its support of social welfare generally.” 
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NCAA-regulation running track. the corner ice-cream parlor in Burlington, Vermont. Founders 


Ben & Jerry’s Homemade ice-cream company started out as 


Ben Cohen and Jerry Greenfield ’73 have seen to it that the 


business keeps a community base in spite of its transformation 
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into a $100 million publicly traded company. 
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Safety features are at the heart of Peters 
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Hall’s problems, say College officials, who 
have instituted restrictions on the use of the 


building. In March trustees will discuss 


Peters’ future as well as those of Carnegie 
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$25. $50. $100. 


To Oberlin College these amounts mean a great deal. 
Gifts of $100 or less generated over $500,000 for last 
year’s Annual Fund. These gifts are extremely impor- 
tant and can help complete a student's financial aid 
package or provide support to recruit and retain excep- 
tional faculty. 


Give a Building Block. 
Give to the Annual Fund. 


Alumni Information Services, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be 


on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, with 
emphasis on exchange of views and discussion of ideas. 

We publish letters of general interest, except those 
that are potentially libelous, personally malign some- 
one else, or are not related to issues at Oberlin or 
contents of the magazine. The large volume of letters 
to the editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine prompts 
us to ask readers to limit length, where possible, to 400 
words. Letters may be edited for clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, O4./, Office of 
Communications, 153 W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 


44074. Or send them by E-mail (see address above) 


Send gifts or pledges to Oberlin College Development Office 
208 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


? Please include a daytime telephone number. 


We regret that we cannot acknowledge individually 


every letter and newspaper clipping we t 
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On Marty on Finney 


Vv 


Finney was a lawyer who lived during the 
age of John Wesley’s message of sanctifica- 
tion, dominated—and severely limited—by 
the spirit of the cunning of man. Since 
Finney saw sin mainly in the guise of its 
attributes and not as a cancer of the will 
itself, it followed for him to turn to the will 
for the remedy. 

I disagree with Martin Marty (“Oberlin 
Perfectionism: What It Was; What It Might 
Become,” Fall 1992 OAM) on the root cause 
leading Finney to educate his followers. He 
is generally acknowledged to have the high- 
est rate of unlapsed conversions among all 
evangelists since the Great Awakening. Con- 
gregationalism then bypassed all preoccu- 
pation with prerequisite holy orders, making 
conversion nearly synonymous with prag- 
matism: a means to an end and not, as the 
Gospel teaches, the sole condition to recon- 
ciliation with God. Conversion has become 
in this age only spectacle (as in a Billy Gra- 
ham crusade). The false glare of self-improve- 
ment nurtured by Oberlin Perfectionism’s 
distortion of Wesley’s doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion is akin to a beautiful building crum- 
bling because corners were cut on following 
the building code during construction. 

My point is that much harm can be done 
and is done when a revealed truth is tai- 
lored for palatability so that it may be mass 
marketed. 

I ask that we begin to look at historical 
time as an inherently unequal series of 
pastiched aberrations and cease our childish 
demands for an ever-progressive, evoluted 
continuum. Let us not “do evil, that good 
may come.” Whenever we can’t be certain 
whether what we’re about to do zs good or 
evil, let’s just do nothing. Each of us could 
contribute to destigmatizing doing nothing 
in the Hippocratic sense. “First, do no 
harm.” Consider that it takes less time to 
wreak greater destruction by ever fewer and 
less powerful persons now than in Finney’s day. 

[ salute Martin Marty for expositing his 
view, but I encourage him to set aside the 
Usonian (to borrow from Frank Lloyd 
Wright) funnel vision of human achievement 
that relates everything to the novus ordo 
seclorum culmination-in-America theories. I 
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think we must abandon entirely such uto- 
pian idealist myths as “the U.S.A. as haven” 
(the slaves’ promised land was Canada, and 
Oberlin was but a whistle stop; the truth 
hurts, I know), and “the university as sanc- 
tuary” (or: a hostel’s not a home). As I men- 
tioned to President Starr in a letter, “Had 
Finney lived today he would not even have 
founded a school.” A year later I’m not as 


All points of view 
deserve equal airing, 
no matter how 
extreme or 
unpopular 


certain, but I think he would have only been 

caricaturing an earlier evangelist if he were 
to do so. 

ROBERT L. LYTLE ’64 

Middle Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada 


Ellen Johnson’s Influence 


v 


Thank you for publishing Richard F. Spear’s 
memorial to Ellen Hulda Johnson (fall 1992 
issue). 

In 1975, the year I separated from my hus- 
band and moved to Seattle with our 1-year-old 
son, I started sneaking into Johnson’s art-his- 
tory classes in Hall Auditorium. I would sit in 
the back row during my lunch hour, hoping no 
one would notice that I was a “townie” and 
probably 15 years older than anyone else there. 
[ found, in that dark auditorium, the only beauty 
and spiritual solace I knew that dark year. 

I remember, most clearly, Johnson’s lec- 
ture tribute to Van Gogh. When she con- 


cluded, we rose, stood facing her in silence, 

and then slowly filed out. And I felt, that 

day, all the terror, the grief, and the courage 
I needed to move on. 

RUTH SABIERS 

Seattle, Washington 


Spelling Counts 
in Bogosian Story 


v 


Alexandra Radocchia, my daughter, told us 
about running lights for Eric Bogosian’s Dog 
Show when she was home over fall break. So 
I enjoyed reading more about his visit to 
Oberlin in the fall 1992 alumni magazine 
that included Alex’s observations of 
Bogosian’s performance. 
However, you spelled her name wrong. 
JANE GRISWOLD ’64 
Andover, Massachusetts 


Homophobia and the OAM 


Vv 


Like Ben Munisteri (Fall 1992 OAM) I was 
disturbed to read letters containing appar- 
ently homophobic and prejudicial views in 
the OAM, but I was equally upset by 
Munisteri’s suggestion that such letters not 
be published in the first place. 

All points of view deserve equal airing, no 
matter how extreme or unpopular. To forgo 
publication of a letter because it contains 
“ill-conceived arguments” or “dangerous and 
false information” amounts to censorship for 
the advancement of a personal agenda. In 
my opinion, such an editorial policy is uncon- 
scionable. Furthermore, Munisteri defeats his 
goals by trying to shelter readers from 
antigay rhetoric, for one must expose preju- 
dice to fight it. Publishing such letters does 
not “foster more ignorance,” but rather shocks 
falsely secure alumnists into the realization 
that even Obies can harbor prejudice. 

The best response to a view one consid- 
ers ill-conceived or narrow-minded is not to 
silence it, but to dispute it. In this case, 
Munisteri, as an AIDS-policy researcher, is 
in an excellent position to dispel miscon- 


ceptions about AIDS transmission and ho- 
mosexuality that may have appeared in past 
letters to the editor. | am sorry he has cho- 
sen instead to criticize the OAM for print- 
ing views he happens not to share. 
P.S. Thanks to T. Horvath for suggesting 
alumnist (same issue). 
JONATHAN KNIGHT ’86 
Berkeley, California 


Mr. Munisteri seems to have missed the 
point of my letter about the absence of a 
public-health response to the AIDS epi- 
demic. He seems to have focused only on 
the final sentence, which is mere specula- 
tion about possible reasons for this absence, 
and may therefore be ignored if it offends. 
Certainly I am not homophobic, and no 
homophobia is expressed in my letter. I sup- 
pose people read into a text whatever is up- 
permost in their own mind. 

The point I was trying to make is that 
most epidemics are halted long before we 
have a cure or a vaccine. 

We halted cholera epidemics when it 
was discovered that the only people who 
contracted the disease were those who 
drank water contaminated by human 
feces. A bit of civic engineering and the 
epidemic (though not the disease) was 
gone. 

The epidemics of yellow fever and ma- 
laria in Panama were successfully attacked 
after the discovery that the anopheles mos- 
quito was the vector that carried these dis- 
eases from one person to another. Drain the 
swamps, put up screens and mosquito net- 
ting, spray the grounds with insecticide, 
eliminate all pools of stagnant water, and 
the epidemic is gone. 

When I was in grade school, TB was still 
epidemic. Every child was tested, as was ev- 
ery entrant into the armed forces. Those 
found to be infected and infectious were sent 
to sanitoria, not just to improve their chances 
of survival, but also to provide quarantine. 

I’m only suggesting the same thing for 
AIDS. 

AIDS is a difficult disease to cure, and 
may be impossible to prevent with vaccines. 
Yet the AIDS epidemic would be one of the 
easiest epidemics to halt by public-health 
measures. Mass testing and quarantine are 
guaranteed to work since there is no animal 
vector, and it is not spread by aerosols or 
casual contact. 

I find Mr. Munisteri’s suggestion that the 
editors should have censored my letter fas- 
cist in the extreme. If Munistert’s under- 
standing of the ideal of freedom of expression 
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is representative of current generations of 

Oberlin students, then we are indeed in deep 
trouble. 

CHRIS HUMPHREY ’61 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


I fully agree with the letter in the summer 
issue from Chris Humphrey on both points: 
the excessively high cost of Oberlin tuition 


We are witnesses 
to the futile spectacle 
of an unbeliever 
attempting to interpret 


the word of God 


and the undue influence of homosexual ac- 
tivist groups in preventing a proper public- 
health response to AIDS. 

Oberlin has created a serious problem for 
itself by condoning the special treatment of 
homosexuals on its campus. That environment 
is a major reason I discourage applications to 
Oberlin when I am questioned by prospec- 
tive students or their parents, and why I would 
never send any of our children to Oberlin. 

The proportion of the population that is 
homosexual is less than is commonly stated. 
Carefully designed recent studies report the 
following: 0.7 percent exclusively homosexual 
in the United States (University of Chicago 
National Opinion Research Center Study, 
Smith, T.W., Family Planning P rspectives 
1991, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 102107.); 0.7 per- 
cent homosexual activity within the previous 
12 months and 3.4 percent homosexual ac- 
tivity once or more during their lifetime in 
France (Aldhous, P., Science 1992, Vol. 257 
[3 July], p. 25); less than 2 percent homo- 


sexual in England and Wales (Forman, F.; 
Chilvers, C., British Medical Journal 1989, 
Vol. 298, pp. 1137-42). 

The hypothesized 10 percent rate of ho- 
mosexuality is taken from the work of Alfred 
C. Kinsey, which has been shown to be 
largely fraudulent. Kinsey and his cowork- 
ers used biased samples (an excessively high 
proportion of the men were in prison and 
were unmarried), ignored the volunteer ef- 
fect (many subjects were recruited by other 
subjects), and used flawed statistical tech- 
niques, despite the warnings of colleagues 
and collaborators. The scandal of Kinsey’s 
work is greater than that of Cyril Burt or 
Margaret Mead, and the rooting out of his 
influence is taking correspondingly more ef- 
fort. A good book on the subject is Kznsey, 
Sex and Fraud by Judith A. Reisman and 
Edward W. EFichel (Huntington House, 1990). 

I hope that policy makers at Oberlin have 
these facts available to them. 

ROLAND F. HIRSCH ’61 
Germantown, Maryland 


Once again we are witnesses to the futile 
spectacle of an unbeliever attempting to in- 
terpret the word of God so as to justify his 
disobedience. I am referring to Alvin T. 
Ethington’s letter in the summer 1992 issue. 

Mr. Ethington’s “prophetic” reading of 
scripture is that God elects and chooses what 
is rejected and oppressed by society. This 
[reading] is correct but too narrow. God 
elects and chooses sinners. He redeems all 
of mankind, for in the person of Jesus Christ 
he was crucified for our sins. All of us are 
sinners, incapable of doing the good— defined 
biblically as loving God and joyfully accept- 
ing his will. All of us fail at that every day. 
In the words of the apostle, “For God has 
consigned all men to disobedience, that he may 
have mercy upon all.” (Rom. 11:32) 

Homosexuality is repeatedly and emphati- 
cally condemned as disobedience through- 
out the Old and New Testaments. This is 
beyond dispute, and cannot be refuted ex- 
cept by infantile sophistry. 

I note that Mr. Ethington constantly re- 
fers to his being enraged. I suggest that his 
outrage is selective, and centers on his self- 
ish and futile desire to coerce others into 
giving moral sanction to his “sexual orienta- 
tion.” I would remind him of Our Lord’s 
words to the adulterous woman after he had 
turned aside the hypocritical mob: “Neither 
do I condemn you; go, and do not sin again.” 
(John 8:11) 

DOUGLAS FREEMAN ’7! 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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President Starr on TV 


v 


I was interested to read “President Starr 
Hosts Television Talk Show” (“Around 
Tappan Square,” Fall 1992 OAM). The 
quote from Vice-President for Admissions 
and Financial Aid Thomas Hayden, in par- 
ticular, caught my eye. It reads: “I’m sure 
when high school students see President 
Starr interacting with guests and discussing 
a wide range of interests, they will be con- 
firmed in their impression of Oberlin Col- 
lege as a dynamic, interesting, and welcoming 
institution and will want to apply.” 

If the hope is that through this PBS show 
Oberlin College appear to be “dynamic . . . 
and welcoming,” let’s remember who might 
be sitting watching the programs. Over 50 
percent of the people in this country are 
female; almost 25 percent are men and 
women of color. If I were watching the pro- 
gram with yet another middle-aged white 
man hosting the show, my impression of 
Oberlin College might not be that it is so 
dynamic or welcoming. 

I would find the show more appealing if 
it were cohosted by a white woman or a 
woman or man of color. Otherwise my im- 
pression of Oberlin College might be that it 
is another institution in which the status quo 
is firmly intact. 

ANDREA AYVASIAN ’73 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


After reading about Fred Starr’s television 
program I couldn’t help but wonder if he 
has more talent in this area than anyone 
realizes. There are dozens of TV shows wait- 
ing to be developed around our esteemed 
president, some of which might even get 
watched. A few possibilities include: 

e“Starr Trek”: Each week President Starr 
travels the highways and byways of Ohio, 
enticing those he meets along the way (as 
well as viewers) to visit Oberlin. First stop: 
An I-70 rest stop near Dayton, where Fred 
has a “friendly” chat with several out-of- 
state truckers. 

¢“Starr Search”: A regular follow-up pro- 
gram, focusing on College officials’ efforts 
to locate the missing president. 

°“Starr of Midnight”: A late-night talk 
show, blending discussion of serious aca- 
demic issues with music and comedy. First 
up: Fred welcomes author Camille Paglia 
and comedian Jerry Seinfeld. Musical guest: 
Itzhak Perlman. 

°“Starr-sky & Hutch”: A dramatic action 
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series in which Starr plays a Serpico-like un- 
dercover cop assigned to pose as a college 
president. First case: Fred holds the line on 
tuition increases while attempting to crack a 
black-market textbook ring. 
e“When You Wish upon a Starr”: A 
morning game show hosted by President 
Starr, in which three respected scholars com- 
pete “Jeopardy”-style to see which will win 
an honorary degree at commencement. 
IRA SHULL ’86 
Hancock, New Hampshire 


Comments on the 
Phys Ed Department 


v 


I noticed in the summer 1992 issue the an- 
nouncement of the death of Arthur Slater- 
Hammel 738. 

Readers might be interested to know that 
his widow, Betty, is the Betty McCue who 
chaired the women’s physical-education de- 
partment at Oberlin from 1955 to 1964. She 
left Oberlin to go to Duke University. (She 
later went to the University of Oregon and 
then met Arthur Slater-Hammel.) These 
were the days when Oberlin’s Department 
of Physical Education, for both men and 
women, was highly regarded around the 
country for the quality of its program and 
the qualifications of its faculty. 

The only one left now with a doctorate is 
Fred Shults. 

BRUCE L. BENNETT ’39 
San Luis Obispo, California 


Remembering 
Persons with AIDS 


v 


I have just received the sad news that yet 
another friend from Oberlin has died of 
AIDS. Every time I receive the alumni 
magazine it seems that more Oberlinians 
have succumbed to this terrible disease. Has 
the College considered building a memorial 
on campus to recognize the incredible losses 


AIDS has inflicted upon Oberlin graduates 
and their families? . 

MOIRA SIMONDS ’75 

Freeport, Maine 


The College is not building a campus memorial 


for alumni who have been affected by AIDS, 


says Alan Moran, director of communications, 
but an Oberlin College Alumni Association group 
is creating a memorial quilt panel. See Bobbi 


Keppel’s letter, below.—Ed. 


The Oberlin Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual Associa- 
tion (OLGBA) is soliciting names to be in- 
cluded in an AIDS quilt panel to be 
assembled at the next OLGBA reunion, 
November 12-14. The finished panel will 
be donated to the AIDS Memorial Quilt 
created by the Names Project. Names need 
not be of persons who attended Oberlin. 
Persons who want to participate in the 
project but who will not attend the reunion 
may send me the names of those they want 
commemorated in the panel. 
BOBBI KEPPEL ’55 
P.O. Box 10901 
Portland, ME 04104 


Apology from Class Trustee 


v 


In a campaign letter for class trustee, which 
I sent to the members of the classes of 1991 
and 1992, I made several errors. 

The errors were corrected in letters sent 
to current seniors and members of the classes 
of 1991 and 1992 in Canada and the Boston 
area. 

The original letter stated: “Daniel Kiss 
led the “Toss Ross’ campaign to prevent 
James Ross, Head of B.P. America from join- 
ing the Board because B.P. did business in 
South Africa.” 

Daniel Kiss did play a leadership role in 
the campaign but was not in control of it. 
The “Toss Ross” campaign was run largely 
by consensus, and many participated in the 
decision-making process to an extent equal 
to that of Mr. Kiss. Mr. Kiss feels many 
may misperceive the degree of his leader- 
ship because of the publicity he received 
when he was brought before the Commu- 
nity Board. He was eventually acquitted of 
the charge that stemmed from his participa- 
tion in the campaign. 

Mr. Ross was already a member of the 
Board of Trustees when students began to 
advocate for his removal. By mentioning only 

(continued on page 48) 
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New Chair and New Members 
Elected to Oberlin’s Board of Trustees 


t its December meeting the 

Oberlin College Board of 
Trustees elected a new chair, Will- 
iam Perlik ’48, to replace George 
Bent, whose three-year term expired 
that month. Perlik has. been a mem- 
ber of the board since 1978. A law- 
yer in Washington, D.C., Perlik also 
is an adjunct professor in Oberlin’s 
politics department, where he 
teaches a course in practical law. 

In January President S. Frederick 
Starr announced the election of four 
new members of the Board of Trust- 
ees. Richard Cooper °56, Robert 
Krulwich 69, and J. William Schopf 
63 were elected by the board, and 
Daniel Orr ’54 was elected by the 
alumni. 


Board Selections Cooper is 
Mauritus C. Boas Professor of In- 
ternational Economics at Harvard 
University and until January was 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. He was undersec- 
retary of state for economic affairs 
for the Carter administration, and 
from 1966 until 1977 was Frank 
Altschul Professor of International 
Economics and provost (1974 to 
1976) at Yale University. He has 
been a research fellow in economics 
at the Brookings Institution and an 
economist with President Ken- 
nedy’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. He received the M.Sc. degree 
with distinction from the London 
School of Economics and the Ph.D. 
degree, also in economics, from 
Harvard. In 1978 he was awarded 
an honorary LL.D. degree from 
Oberlin. His children are Laura ’83 
and Mark ’85. 


Krulwich has been a business 


correspondent for “CBS Morning 
News” since 1984 and business and 
economics correspondent for “CBS 
This Morning” since 1987. Called 
by TV Guide “the most inventive 
network reporter in television,” 
Krulwich demonstrates, as the 
“Singing Economist,” that there is 
good news and bad news in any eco- 
nomic development. Krulwich also 
was the host of “Edge,” a magazine- 
style public-television program pro- 
duced by New York’s WNET in 
partnership with the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. In 1992 he won 
the George Polk Award for his 
“Frontline” documentary on the sav- 
ings and loan scandal. A regular con- 
tributor to National Public Radio’s 
“Weekend Edition,” “Morning Edi- 
tion,” and “All Things Considered,” 
he has written articles and book re- 
views for the New York Times. 
Krulwich holds a law degree from 
Columbia University. 

Schopf is professor of paleobi- 
ology and former dean of the divi- 
sion of honors at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. He is a 
member of the Department of Earth 
and Space Sciences and of the Mo- 
lecular Biology Institute, and is di- 
rector of UCLA’s center for the 
study of evolution and the origin of 
life in the Institute of Geophysics 
and Planetary Physics. From 1968 
through 1971 he helped conduct the 
first studies of lunar samples re- 
turned by the Apollo Project. He 
has conducted extensive geological 
fieldwork in South Africa, India, and 
Australia—where he discovered the 
oldest evidence of life now known, 
primitive microscopic fossils about 
3465 million years old. He received 


the M.A. degree and Ph.D. degree 
in biology from Harvard University. 
His son is James 792. 


Alumni-Elected Trustees Orr 
heads the Department of Econom- 
ics at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, where he has 
taught since 1989. Previously he was 
on the economics faculties of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego, 
the University of Chicago Gradu- 
ate School of Business, and Amherst 
College. Orr is the author of Cash 
Management & the Demand for Money 
and Property, Markets & Government 
Intervention. He received the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees in economics 
from Princeton University. His wife 
is Mary Lee Hayes Orr ’57, and his 
daughter is Sara 90. In 1983 the 
Orrs established a four-year schol- 
arship and a prize—awarded by the 
Mathematics Department for an 
outstanding graduating senior—in 
memory of their daughter, Rebecca, 
who was a student at Oberlin in 
1981-82. 

In the alumni election voters also 
chose Anne Krueger Henderson ’53, 
first elected to the board six years 
ago, to fill the unexpired term of 
Frances Kaplan Grossman ’61, end- 
ing January 1, 1996. Henderson is 
Arts and Sciences Professor of Duke 
University. 


Class Trustee In October Dave 
Gordon 792, elected by the classes of 
1991, 1992, and 1993, began a three- 
year term as class trustee. He majored 
in sociology and lives in Beverly, 
—MARCI JANAS 
Intern, Office of Comunications 


Massachusetts. 
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Dawkins Is Vice-President for Development 


resident S. Frederick Starr 

has named Young Dawkins 
vice-president for development and 
alumni affairs. Dawkins was chief 
negotiator for a recent $30 million 
gift to Dartmouth College for a new 
library—the largest gift in that 
institution’s history. He also was 
project manager for a successful $20 
million renovation of Dartmouth’s 
athletic facilities. 


In announcing the appointment, 
Starr said Dawkins will “not only help 
provide the means to move [Oberlin] 
College into the 21st century, but also 
participate actively in setting the 
school’s fundamental directions.” 

Dawkins, who will begin his new 
duties in March, has been director 
of major gifts at Dartmouth since 
1989. For five years before that he 
was Dartmouth’s associate director 


of capital giving. He received a B.A. 
degree in English in 1972 and an 
M.A. degree in liberal studies with 
a focus on poetry in 1987, both from 
Dartmouth. He is a published poet. 

Dawkins sees the job of devel- 
opment and alumni affairs as “help- 
ing to identify the resources that 
will continue and strengthen 
[Oberlin’s] reputation into the next 
century.” 


Chermonte New Director of Admissions 


ice-president for Admis- 
Vv sions and Financial Aid Tho- 
mas C. Hayden has appointed 
Debra Chermonte director of ad- 
missions for the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Chermonte, associate di- 
rector since July 1991, was hired as 
assistant director in 1989. 
“Debra Chermonte has all the signs 
of leadership: character, experience, 
creativity, and energy,” says Hayden. 


President S. Frederick Starr says 
her “excellent skills as a communica- 
tor and her clear understanding of 
Oberlin’s core mission make her 
eminently qualified for this impor- 
tant position.” 

Chermonte is developing an ad- 
missions plan for children of alumni 
that could mean more children of 
alumni will choose Oberlin. Further- 
more, Chermonte says, “I am com- 


Starr on the Future of Russia 


resident S. Frederick Starr 
P was an invited participant in 
two recent conferences on the fu- 
ture of Russia designed for mem- 
bers of the Clinton administration. 
The Institute for East-West Stud- 
ies held a workshop in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, in December for 
policy makers from Europe, Japan, 
and the United States. Chaired by 
Acting Secretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger, the high- 
level workshop was designed to 
help policy makers challenge tra- 
ditional ways of looking at change 
in Russia. 
Russia’s ambassador to the 
United States, Vladimir Petrovich 
Lukin, recently organized through 
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the Kennan Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies a conference on the 
future of Russia. Several prominent 
representatives of the Russian pri- 
vate sector, together with leading 
American Russianists, discussed the 
topic before an audience of 95 
American government, business, 
foundation, academic, and think- 
tank leaders and members of the 
international media. ‘The confer- 
ence was held in January in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Starr took part in a 
session called Capitalism in Russia 
and presented a paper, “Year One 
of Capitalism in Russia.” The 
Kennan institute, now part of the 
Smithsonian Institution, was 
founded by Starr in 1974. 


mitted to continuing the admissions 
office’s vigorous effort to strengthen 
the multicultural dimension of our 
college community.” 

Chermonte received a B.A. de- 
gree in English with a certificate in 
elementary education from Geneseo 
College, State University of New 
York, and an M.Ed. degree in adult 
learning and development from 
Cleveland State University. 


Rowan, Friend of Oberlin 


Syndicated columnist Carl 
Rowan ’47 dined with about 
110 members of the Friends 
of the Oberlin College Li- 
brary in November. Azariah 
Smith Root Director of Li- 
braries Ray English was 
master of ceremonies for 
the after-dinner program, 
during which archivist 
Roland Baumann recog- 
nized Rowan’s gift of per- 
sonal papers to the Oberlin 


Dawkins 


Chermonte 
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College Archives. After the dinner about 150 more 


people joined the group to hear Rowan give a public 


lecture, mostly autobiographical, and answer ques- 


tions about his life, popular politics, and the media. 


Treichel 


Around 


Strategic Issues Study Groups Formed 


he Strategic Issues Steering 
Committee has named four 


study groups made up of both com- 
mittee members and nonmembers. 
One is studying the recruitment of 
students in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the composition of the 
student body. Another is studying 
academic programs in the College 
of Arts and Sciences. The third is 
studying these two areas in the Con- 
servatory of Music, and the fourth 


is concerned with student life in both 
the college and the conservatory. 
Each study group is chaired by a 
trustee who is a member of the Stra- 
tegic Issues Steering Committee. 
The committee, established last 
spring (see “Entire Community 
Ponders Oberlin’s Future” in the 
Spring 1992 OAM), included trust- 
ees, members of the administration 
and faculty, and students. It now in- 
cludes additional faculty members 


and a member of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation Executive Board—Eric 
Nilson ’82, president-elect of the 
association. 

Monthly meetings of both the 
steering committee and its study 
groups are scheduled throughout 
the year to discuss the implica- 
tions of issues raised in President 
S. Frederick Starr’s annual report 
for 1991-92, Oberlin: Today, To- 


MOTTOW. 


Biology Professor Awarded $76,000 
for Her Cancer Research 


rug-resistant cancer cells are 

a major reason some human 
cancers cannot be cured with che- 
motherapy, says Assistant Professor 
of Biology Robin S. Treichel. 
Treichel recently won an individual 
research grant of $76,000 from the 
American Cancer Society (ACS) to 
study drug-resistant leukemia cells. 

In her laboratory she and her stu- 
dents have isolated leukemia cells that 
resist being killed both by anticancer 
drugs and by cells of the immune sys- 
tem. With the ACS funds, she says, 
her research team will “identify the al- 
terations in our leukemia cells which 
allow them to resist killing by the im- 
mune system.” She hopes that this 
knowledge may contribute to the de- 
velopment of therapies that use “the 
immune system together with chemo- 
therapy to treat cancer.” 

Treichel holds a B.A. degree 
from Macalester College and MLS. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Before joining 
the Oberlin College faculty in 1987, 


she was a research scientist at the 
Children’s Hospital of Orange 
County, California. She has held 
postdoctoral felloy ship: at the 


Southwest Foundation for Biomedi- 
cal Research in San Antonio and at 
the University of Minnesota Medi- 
cal School. Her work has been sup- 
ported by research grants from the 


London in Oberlin 


Edwin London ’52 goes over a score with composition student 
Marty Regan ’94. The composer was in Oberlin October 29 for a 
performance of his music. Musicians from the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory Percussion Department and from Cleveland State University 
performed. London is professor of music composition at Cleve- 


land State University. 


Minnesota Medical Foundation, the 
National Institutes of Health Bio- 
medical Research Support Program, 
and the Pediatric Cancer Research 
Foundation. —MjJ 
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Cooperation Saves 
Campus Buildings from Flood And Fire 


t 10:31 a.m. Sunday, Novem- 

ber 1, the trouble alarm 
sounded in campus security, telling 
dispatcher Dee Davison something 
was amiss in Sperry Neuroscience 
Building. Within three minutes se- 
curity officers were in the building. 
What they saw caused them to ad- 
vise Davison to call in physical-plant 
and custodial personnel. Water was 
pouring down steps and walls. On 
the second floor water was coming 
out of the light switch, and on the 
third floor it was shooting 20 feet 
from a pipe. 

The flood was caused by a cor- 
roded shut-off valve that broke off, 
says Assistant Director of the Physi- 
cal Plant Eugene Matthews, releas- 
ing a quarter-inch stream of water 
at a pressure of about 40 to 50 
pounds per square inch. It was 
stopped by shutting off the main 
valve and then cleaned up by custo- 
dians and physical-plant personnel. 
Working alongside them were Di- 
rector of the Physical Plant Michael 
Getter and Vice-President for Op- 
erations Donna Raynsford. 

“We had a potential disaster that 
was averted due to a heroic and co- 
operative effort on the part of ev- 
eryone involved,” Raynsford says. “It 
was the epitome of teamwork, and 
I’m proud to be part of the team.” 

The flood did “significant dam- 
age” to the ceiling tiles, the insula- 
tion on the pipes, and the carpeting, 
Matthews says. But it did not affect 
the laboratory animals that live in 
the building nor significantly disrupt 
the work of the neuroscientists and 
their students, according to Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Neuroscience 
Dennison Smith. “We could imag- 
ine a lot worse,” Smith says. 

About six weeks later, at about 
10:25 p.m. December 12, a Satur- 
day, the campus life-safety computer 
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in the security office indicated that 
the fire alarm in Stevenson Hall was 
not working. Davison again dis- 
patched security officers, who found 
the building without power and 
quickly discovered its main trans- 
former on fire. They called the fire 
department. 

The men and women in the 
Oberlin fire department have re- 
sponded many tumes, Matthews says, 
and always speedily and efficiently, “to 
false alarms and nuisance tripping of 
the automatic devices. This time it was 
the real thing, and they were right 
there to extinguish the fire and pre- 
vent any further damage to the build- 
ing and its contents.” 

“Heroes once again,” says 
Raynsford of the physical-plant staff 
members who responded to the 
emergency. “Oberlin College is 
blessed with a staff of individuals 
whose response to trouble exhibits 
the kind of skill, initiative, coopera- 
tion, dedication, and teamwork that 
sets them apart,” she says. 


Pease Named 


Professor 


Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences Alfred MacKay has ap- 
pointed Don J. Pease ’88 hon., 
former Democratic member of 
Congress from Ohio’s 13th district, 
visiting distinguished professor of 
politics through the 1993-94 aca- 
demic year. This past fall semester 


Raynsford also praises city work- 
ers and suppliers for their coopera- 
tion. Sunday morning, for example, 
the president of Oberlin Lumber 
Suppliers gave Matthews the keys 
to his shop and told him to take 
whatever he needed and send the 
list Monday. “That kind of town— 
gown relationship is what makes it 
possible to resolve emergencies 
quickly and effectively,” Matthews 
says. 

One emergency—feeding the 
more than 1000 students who usu- 
ally eat in Stevenson on Sunday 
was resolved by temporarily 
reopening the kitchen and dining 
room in South Hall. With power 
restored Sunday night, Monday’s 
breakfast was served in Stevenson on 
schedule. 

How did the fire start? The in- 
sulation on the transformer’s high- 
voltage coil broke down, Matthews 
says, causing the coil to short out 
and burn. —CAROL GANZEL 

Editor, Oberlin College Observer 


Pease 


he gave adjunct lectures on the politics of tax reform to students in Professor of Politics Paul 


Dawson’s course Congress: Politics and Policy-Making. 
A former editor and copublisher of the Oberlin News Tribune, as a member of the House 


Ways and Means Committee Pease helped draft what he says is ‘“‘one of the landmark pieces 
of legislation of the century’—the Tax Reform Act of 1986. —M} 
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at Oberlin 


Yeomen Football Star 
Polishes His Shine with Positive Thinking 


ven a hundred years ago, dur- 
[3° the glory days of Oberlin 
football, College senior Craig 
Johnson’s ability as a football player 
would have caused people to stand 
up and take notice. While the Yeo- 
men have met with little success dur- 
ing the last four years, with a record 
of six wins and 33 losses, Johnson 
has amassed an incredible 10 school 
records during his career. 

Johnson is relatively small for a 
football player—5S feet 8 inches tall 
and 155 pounds—and it is clear that 
he excels in large part through sheer 
determination. He has played both 
offense and defense: as a wide re- 
ceiver, a kick and punt returner, and 
a defensive back. And the records 
have fallen: receptions in a season 
(56 in 1992); receptions in a career 
(116); kickoff returns in a season (23 
in 1991); kickoff-return yardage in a 
season (530 yards in 1992); and kick- 
off-return yardage in a career (1668). 
He holds five punt-return records as 
well: in a game (5 in 1990); in a sea- 
son (17 in 1990); in a career (54); 
punt-return yardage in a season (142 
yards in 1990); and punt-return yard- 
age in a career (343 yards). 

Some of the records had been on 
the books for 25 years. Johnson finds 
it amazing that more hadn’t been 
broken before and says being able to 
start playing his first year gave him a 
head start. He also credits fellow 
team members and new head coach 
Anthony Pierce for enabling such 
fine performance. 

When he was 10 years old 
Johnson joined a team coached by 
ex-Cleveland Browns cornerback 
Hanford Dixon. There he learned 
technique, strate¢ 


y, and mental con- 


y 
= 


ditioning. Dixon drilled his 
young team, Johnson recalls, 
to “work hard, never quit, and 
have a winning attitude no 
what.” 
learned the lesson well. “It’s 
all intelligence, it’s all heart,” 
he asserts. “It’s having the at- 
titude that you can defeat 
your opponent, and that it'll 
take a lot for an opponent to 
défeat you. lt’s aymental 
game. After that, it’s physical 
strength.” 

The attitude of persever- 
ance that has served him on 
the field has served him in the 
classroom. A Cleveland na- 


matter Johnson 


tive, Johnson was encouraged 
to come to Oberlin by former 
football head coach Don 
Hunsinger. Although an ex- 
ceptional student in high 
school, Johnson found that 
football at Oberlin drained 
him physically, which hardly 
facilitated concentration on 
his studies. 

But the combined rigors 
of athletics and academics 
forced structure upon him. 
And Johnson found a strong 
and supportive black com- 
munity at Afrikan Heritage 
House, where he has lived since 
his freshman year. After some aca- 
demic soul-searching (he first con- 
sidered careers in 
computer science and engineering) 
he found sociology most to his lik- 
ing, and in that field he’ll receive 
his B.A. degree this spring. 


pursuing 


With May quickly approaching, 


Johnson, like all seniors, is consid- 


ering his options. He has consid- 


Craig Johnson learned football and the power of 
positive thinking from a pro—former Cleveland 
Browns cornerback Hanford Dixon. 


ered enrolling as a free agent in 
that school of very hard knocks, 
the National Football League. 
Other options are entering the job 
market or graduate work in indus- 
trial relations or labor manage- 
ment. But whichever path he 
chooses, the positive attitude and 
tenacity that have brought him this 
far will no doubt continue to serve 
him.— KENNETH J. SCHNEIDER '89 
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In Minneapolis 
Tibi Weisz Is the Pied Piper of Soccer 


ibertu Weisz ’77 laughs when 
he remembers first approaching 


the Minneapolis Park and Recreation 
Board about starting a children’s soc- 
cer program. When he went to the 
park offices, his idea was met with en- 
thusiasm, but park employees cautioned 
him that the board couldn’t pay him. 
“T laughed,” says Tibi. “I wasn’t inter- 
ested in soccer for the money.” 
Involved with the sport for longer 
than he can remember, Tibi played for 
fun first as child in his hometown, Baia 
Mare, Romania, and later as a student 


Football 1992-93 


Record: 1-9 overall, 1-7 NCAC 


bole. 


Season Highlights Senior Craig Johnson led the Yeomen offense (see “Yeomen 

Football Star Polishes His Shine with Positive Thinking” in this section). Junior 

defensive back David Avellanet led the NCAC with six interceptions and earned 

AII-NCAC honorable mention. After forfeiting the Oct. 31 game against Witten- 
berg because 16 of the 29 players were injured, the Yeomen came back the 


NCAC Opponent 


at 


vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 


Denison 


Earlham 


. WOOSTER 


Case Western Reserve 


. ALLEGHENY 


Wittenberg 


. KENYON 


following week to beat Kenyon. 


Men’s Soccer 1992-93 


Record: 7-8-2 overall, 2-6-0 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 


Date 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Season Highlights Junior halfback Nick Muys earned All-NCAC second-team 
and senior fullback Kadima Lonji and junior striker Carl Erikson made 
the honorab le-mention team. Head coach Fred Shults became Oberlin’s 
winningest coach with a career record of 207-143-49. 


honors, 
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ALUMNI 


Hiram 

Ohio Wesleyan 
WITTENBERG 
Kenyon 
Allegheny 
DENISON 
Wooster 


CASE WESTERN RESERVE 


EARLHAM 


MAGALINE 


at London University, where a profes- 
sional-soccer scout noticed him play- 
ing with schoolmates and offered him 
a contract on the spot. He played pro- 
fessional soccer in Great Britain for two 
years and played in the British Cup in 
the late 1960s. An East-Asian-studies 
major at Oberlin, Tibi trained the soc- 
cer team at Punghai University while 
participating in the Oberlin-in-Tai- 
wan program. 

Even after all these years, ‘Tibi’s en- 
thusiasm for soccer hasn’t dimmed. 


“This is a sport that’s easy to like. All 


Results 
9-48 
7 - 62 
6-21 
14-45 
3-14 
0-56 
Forfeit 

W 14-8 
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you need is a ball and a pair of shoes. 
Everybody gets to play; it helps kids 


develop physical coordination without 
the violence found in other sports; and 
everyone, including the parents, has a 
good time,” he told a reporter from his 
local paper, the Messenger, last year. 
While recognizing that a will to win 
is an important aspect of the game for 
older players, Tibi does not emphasize 
that aspect of athletics with his young 
players. He once pulled his players from 
a game they were winning because the 
opposing coach egged his team on to 


Field Hockey 1992-93 


Record: 5-13 overall, 2-10 NCAC 


Date NCAC Opponent 
Sept. at Kenyon 

Sept. vs. EARLHAM 

Sept. vs. WOOSTER 

Sept. vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 
Oct. at Earlham 

Oct. at Wittenberg 

Oct. vs. KENYON 

Oct. vs. DENISON 

Oct. at Wooster 

Oct. at Ohio Wesleyan 
Oct. at Denison 

Oct. vs. WITTENBERG 
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Season Highlights Four Yeowomen were named to the AIl-NCAC second team. 
They are: senior Natalie Celeste, junior Jennifer Berman, and sophomores Emily 
Norland and C athy Hopkins. 


Women’s Soccer 1992-93 


Record: 3-13-1 overall, 0-7-1 NCAC 


Date 
Sept. vs. 
Sept. at 
Sept. vs. Ohio Wesleyan 

Sept. vs. KENYON 

Oct. vs. ALLEGHENY 

Oct. at WITTENBERG 

Oct. at Earlham 

Oct. at Case Western Reserve 
Oct. at Denison 


NCAC Opponent 
WOOSTER 
Hiram 


‘Lees 
W 
L 
L 
L 
L 
1 
L 
L 


Season Highlights Senior goaltender Margaret Gardinier set a ( ‘ollege and an 
NCAC single-game record with 40 saves against Ohio Wesleyan. Her season 
record of 276 saves and career total of 639 saves also set College records 
Gardinier was named to the All-NCAC honorable-mention team 


at Oberlin 


Men’s Cross Country 1992-93 


Date Opponent Result 
Sept. 4 vs. WOOSTER Non-scoring 
Sept. I Heidelberg Invitational Ist of 3 
Sept. 19 Muskingum Invitational Non-scoring 
Sept. 26 Wooster Invitational Ath of 9 
Oct 3 at Denison Invitational 7th of 7 
Oct? All-Ohio at Ohio Wesleyan 5th of 17 
Oct. 20 at Wooster Non-scoring 
Oct. 31 NCAC Championships 4th of 9 
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Season Highlights The Yeomen’s fourth-place finish—with 116 points—at the NCAC 
championships qualified them for the NCAA Division III Great Lakes Regional Championships, 
where they finished 10th of 24 teams. 


Women’s Cross Country 1992-93 


Opponent Results 
vs. WOOSTER Nonscoring 


at Heidelberg Invitational 2nd of 3 

at Muskingum Invitational 3rd of 4 

at Wooster Invitational 3rd of 7 

at Denison Invitational 6th of 7 
All-Ohio at Ohio Wesleyan 9th of 16 
at Wooster Non-scoring 
NCAC Championships at Wooster 6th of 9 


Season Highlights The Yeowomen placed sixth at the NCAC championships with 155 points. 
Oberlin’s top runner, senior Rebecca Woodward, placed 13th in the 5000-meter with a time of 
21:12.7 and earned AII-NCAC second-team honors. 


Be ees 


A Japanese teacher at a violence. Even after two players were 
local junior-high school, injured the other coach kept yelling 
Tibi coaches a high- — “ ‘get him, get him—not the ball, the 


school soccer team and player,’ ” says Tibi. Volleyball 1992-93 
a private soccer-club “Tt’s not important for 10-year-olds Record: 12-24 overall, 4-4 NCAC 
team besides coordi- to win; [it’s important for them to] learn Date NCAC Opponent Results 
nating and coaching in the game the basics.” he says Acthe Sept. 5 vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE L 10-15, 4-15 
p : : aigenes pa a, ect as Sept. 8 at Case Western Reserve L 10-15, 10-15 
the Minneapolis parks’ — told his local newspaper reporter, “My Sept. 12 vs. KENYON L 9-15, 8-15 
rogram. SATISRICTICT Ce s fr atchine x vs. OHIO WESLEYAN L 5-15, 7-15 
prog itisfaction comes from watching the Sept. 18 vs. KENYON L 13-15, 13-15 
kids learn the game and have a good Sept. 19 vs. WOOSTER W 2-15, 15-8, 15-8 
time doing it.” Sept. 26 vs. WITTENBERG 5-15, 7-15 
irene is ie Partic; Oct. 10 at Kenyon W 15-11, 16-14, 15-10 
te message 1S pera, articipa- vs. EARLHAM W 9-15, 15-10, 15-7, 15-17, 15-12 
tion in the program has increased from Oct. 17 vs. OHIO WESLEYAN L 5-15, 4-15, 6-15 
te itr icra A a SARE se vs. DENISON L 11-15, 15-3, 10-15, 15-10, 13-15 
seven children the first year to 76 last Oct. 20 vs. ALLEGHENY PP iS-Getaets 8-15) (Soha tiers 
year, and more are anticipated to sign Oct. 24 at Wittenberg L I-15, 1-15, 13-15 
PE ET RON SE vs. WOOSTER W 14-16, 15-5, 15-2, 15-7 
up this year. Pen parks Pats mm Oct. 27. at Case Western Reserve W 14-16, 15-9, 15-7, 12-15, 15-13 
the program, which has three age divi- Nov. 6-7, = NCAC Championships 
sions. Games are played between park a EAP . ard ahs Picner bal 
“Cae ; . -7, 15-13, 15-1 
teams, and the season’s finale is a par- vs. KENYON W_ 14-16,15-12, 15-6, 15-8 


ents vs. kids game that Tibi says is the 


eee, a ’ Season Highlights The Yeowomen earned fifth seed at the NCAC championships. Senior 
program s Most p« ypular event. So popu- hitter Pam Breitbeil led the team and was sixth in the NCAC with 296 kills, earning first-team 


| Junior setter Kristin McKinney was fifth in the conference 
assists per game and 644 in the season. 


All-NCAC honors for the third time 
lar that last year two such events were and led the team with 8.2 i 


scheduled and everyone showed up even 
though it rained both days. —CN 
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Ice-Cream Whiz Jerry Greenfie 
Juggles Three Bottom Lines 


Lhe vice-chair of Ben & Ferry’s Homemade helps oversee the 
ice-cream companys three-part mission, comprising 
economic, quality, and social ingredients 


BY TOM NUTILE ’76 


ERRY GREENFIELD ’73, COFOUNDER OF BEN & JERRY’S HOME- 
made ice-cream company, is sitting in his Vermont office on a late 
summer afternoon, talking about how corporate responsibility is 
one of the legacies of the 1960s. He’s the essence of casualness, 


leaning back in his chair, his stocky frame wrapped in Says Debbie, “I think he, he may just want to hear 
a blue Ben & Jerry’s T-shirt and white tennis shorts. how important, from. . .” 

He’s wearing no watch, his hands are clasped behind “They’re going to be the headliners,” Jerry interjects. 
his head, and his feet, clad in worn Etonic sneakers, “Yeah, I told them that,” Debbie says. 

are resting on a table. He has sort of a “What, me It’s like that as vice-chair of a $100 million publicly 


traded company that’s in 
the vanguard of the new 


worry?” look on his face 
when a staffer named 
Debbie comes in and gives 
him a reason to worry, at 
least a little. 

Debbie, who handles 
special events, says she just 
took a call about a rock 
star—who will go un- 
named—whose band is 
slated to play an upcoming 
Ben & Jerry’s concert for 
charity. It turns out the star 
wants assurance from Jerry 
that Ben & Jerry’s Home- 
made really, really wants his 
group. Otherwise they have 
a lucrative gig they can do 
that weekend, in Florida, for 


breed of socially respon- 
sible, employee-driven cor- 
porations. Jerry came up 
with the company slogan, 
“Tf it isn’t fun, why do it?” 
But, despite the casual at- 
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mosphere at headquarters 
in Waterbury, Vermont, 
and all the cookies, brown- 
ies, and ice cream with 
names like Chunky Mon- 
key, Blueberry Cheesecake, 
and Cherry Garcia that are 
set out for sampling 
throughout the building, 
life at Ben & Jerry’s isn’t 
always, as the Wall Street 


Journal once claimed, “a 


a big beer company. 
“He’s going to call you i i aa ies 
within the hour,” she says. “Ben & Jerry’s is very visable,” Jerry says, “because we make 
“What does he want to- ice cream, which people have a very emotional reaction to, and HEADACHES INCLUDED 
day?” Jerry asks, a bemused — we've got this weird success story of two guys who took a As vice-chair of a socially 
smile spreading across his face. correspondence course and learned how to make ice cream.” responsible corporation, 


bowl of ¢ sherry Garcia.” 
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Jerry Greenfield tells his school-and-career tales to writer Tom Nutile. Tom first met Jerry at a pa 


6 


you get to hobnob with rock stars and sign them up for 
charity events, but you also get to deal with the result- 
ant headaches. 

One recent headache was an article, just the month 
before, in Rolling Stone magazine, where Jerry was quoted 
as saying, “If I can fire somebody for making bad ice 
cream, I can fire them for being a bad person.” The 
author suggested that Ben & Jerry’s “social mission be- 
gins to sound like social engineering.” 

Jerry praises the article’s “balance” although he dis- 
agrees with the author’s jab about social engineering. 

The piece scored Ben & Jerry’s for grading em- 


he real power of business is not in how 


much money you can give away, but in how 


you conduct your normal day-to-day business.” 


ployee job performance, in part, on how much they do 
in their free time to help the company’s philanthropical 
causes, be it volunteering in the chili kitchen, helping 
staff the haunted house that raises money for charity, 


rty in Oberlin in 1973, introduced by Jerry’s roommate Louis Weigele. 
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or working on the Christmas-tree-mulching program. 

“I think the tone in that article was a little off,” Jerry 
says. “They sort of intimated that there’s social engi- 
neering that goes on here, and brainwashing almost, 
and it’s not true. 

“We started out with the three-part mission, and 
that includes an economic mission: we have to provide 
a reasonable financial return for people involved; a qual- 
ity mission, which talks about product quality and just 
the quality of how we operate; and a social mission: to 
give back to the community. 

“All three parts are equally important. We evaluate 
our success based on all those parts of the mission. And 
sO as a company, we are not successful if we make a lot 
of money and yet we don’t give back to the community, 
and we are not successful if we do a lot for the commu- 
nity and don’t make any money.” 


NOT AN ICE-CREAM COMPANY 
“It doesn’t work if you work here and you don’t believe 
in supporting the mission of the company—giving back 
to the cc ymmunity,” he says. “And there are any number 
of ways to do that. But that is part of the work of the 
company. We are not an ice-cream company. Ifyou just 
want to come here and make ice cream, that won’t work.” 
Ben & Jerry’s was never “just” an ice-cream com- 
pany, even 15 years ago, when it was just one shop in a 
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How Oberlin College Helped Launch 
Ben & Ferry’ Ice-Cream Business 


IT WASN’T EXACTLY IN ice-cream sales, but Ben Cohen and Jerry 
Greenfield °73 got their start in the snack-food biz at good old Obie. 

It was the early 1970s. Jerry was living on campus doing a 
Winter Term project, and Ben, his old buddy from junior high 
in Merrick, Long Island, was an undergrad at Colgate. 

“Ben did a Winter Term out in California, and on his way 
back to Colgate he stopped off in Oberlin to visit me and never 
went back to Colgate,” Jerry recalls. 

Jerry was a “backer” of sorts for the Oberlin food venture: 
He provided Ben with a domicile. Ben did the leg work. 

“Ben shacked out in my dorm room and got a job as a sand- 
wich man in the dorms,” Jerry says. 
“He hung around for about a 
month at Oberlin, really liked the 
place.” 

Ben proceeded to drop out of 
Colgate and work at odd jobs, like 
teaching emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren in the Adirondack Mountains. 
Jerry stuck it out at Oberlin, gradu- 
ated in four years, and tried to get 
into medical school. No such luck. 

Jerry started out as a stellar 
college student, but his grade point 
average dropped every semester. 
(Nonetheless, he managed to gradu- 
ate with a 3.2 average, he points 
out with pride.) When he didn’t get 
in to medical school on the first try, 
he took a job as a technician in a bio- 
chemistry lab and applied to med schools 
a second time—and stll didn’t get in. 

He gives some credit for his ice- 
cream success to his former room- 
mate Louis Weigele ’73, now a 
clinical social worker in the Cleveland area. 

“Lewis always takes credit for getting me into the ice-cream 
business. He claims that he always interfered with my work and 
studies. He was a great distraction to me, caused me to not get 
into medical school... . That’s what he takes credit for—I’ll 
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give credit to him.” 

Giving up hope that he’d ever be a doctor, Jerry sat down 
with his old friend Ben in 1977 and began to talk about setting 
up a business. 

“We weren’t exactly talking about being entrepreneurs back 
then,” Jerry recalls. “We just decided we wanted to do some- 
thing that was fun, where we could work together. We thought 
we'd do something with food, and we thought about bagels, but 
the equipment cost too much money.” 

So they took a $5 correspondence course in ice-cream making 
from Penn State and got a perfect score on the final, which was 


open book. 


In 1978 they opened their first ice-cream shop, in a reno- 
vated gas station in Burlington, Vermont. Eventually they be- 
gan packaging the stuff and selling it in stores. The rest, as they 
say, 1s history. 

‘The ice-cream business isn’t exactly med school, but Jerry 
says he’s been able to put his Oberlin academic training to good 
use. It was he who developed Ben & Jerry’s first flavor, vanilla. 

“My biochemistry background allowed me to do that,” he 
says with a laugh. “It was sort of a combination of me and Ben. 
We had this big textbook on how to make ice cream, which I 
could read because I had all this chemistry. And Ben is really a 


What goes around comes around: The Ben & Jerry's ice-cream delivery truck makes a regular stop at Wilder Hall. 


cook, so we sort of combined. He could have never read the 
book, and I could have never made the stuff without him, so 
it worked out.” 

An ExCo course he took has also come in handy in the 
ice-cream business. The course, called Carnival Technique, 
was taught by a fellow undergrad, Bill Irwin ’73, the actor- 
mime-clown who has made a name for himself on stage and 
screen and in television. 

“Bill taught me how to do a cinder-block smash on the 
bare belly of my partner, Habini Ben Coheni, the noted 
Indian mystic, with a sledgehammer,” Jerry says. 

“We're talking practical knowledge you can use in the 
outside world. I also learned how to eat fire, and I’ve done 
both, in public.” 

Jerry ate fire at a company picnic in 1988. And he and 
Ben have performed the cinder-block smash at Ben & Jerry’s 
promotions.—IN 
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converted gas station in Burlington, Vermont, with Jerry 
and partner Ben Cohen, currently chairman, scooping 
out the flavors. 

“We always considered ourselves to be a commu- 
nity-based business,” Jerry says. “We were the corner 
ice-cream parlor, and we started off by giving out free 
ice cream and showing free movies, things like that.” 

Six years later, the company’s first public stock of- 
fering was limited to residents of Vermont. 

“We had this real low minimum buy, $126,” Jerry 

4 says. “The idea was that as the business grew and pros- 


he work that everybody does 1s 
valuable and important, and they should be 
paid that way.” 


pered, the community would automatically prosper, be- 
cause they were the owners.” One in 10 Vermont fami- 
lies bought in. 

The next year, the Ben & Jerry’s Foundation was 
founded, thanks to personal contributions by both Jerry 
and Ben. The foundation, of which Jerry is president, 
doles out 7.5 percent of the corporation’s profits to 
nonprofit organizations it deems worthy. In 1991 
the list included the Environmental Health 
Coalition in San Diego and the Central 
Massachusetts Safe Energy Project in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

But, despite all the money given 
out by the foundation—over $376,000 
in 1991—Ben and Jerry decided they 
should do more. 

“We started to realize that all the 
foundations in the world put together 
couldn’t give away enough money, and 
that the real power of business is not in how 
much money you can give away, but in how you 
conduct your normal day-to-day business,” Jerry says. 

At Ben & Jerry’s that means more than just enforc- 
ing the social mission through employee volunteerism. 
It means using liquid nitrogen instead of Freon, recy- 
cling everything from laser-printer cartridges to plastic 
ege-yolk pails, and using soy-based inks. 


SALARY STRUCTURE WITH A CAUSE 
And it means keeping salaries in check. No executive 
can make more than seven times the lowest-paid worker, 
up from five times before 1990. The highest an execu- 
tive can make is $129,920, certainly nothing to sneeze 
at, but far below the average compensation for a top 
officer at your typical $100 million, profitable corporation. 
“We're trying to implement a belief that people’s 
salaries should be linked, that the success of people at 
the top should be linked with the success of people at 
the bottom of the company,” Jerry says. “The work 
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that everybody does is valuable and important, and they 
should be paid that way. You have companies in the 
U.S. where the top people are paid hundreds of times 
more than the lowest-paid people. That’s just not right. 

“We want to get people here who feel like we’re all 
working together. I think in a lot of places there’s this 
adversarial relationship between management and line 
staff, and if management makes more, it means that the 
line staff has to make less and vice versa,” Jerry says. 
“We want everybody working together. I think people 
really do like it.” 

Not that there haven’t been growing pains. Man- 
agement and shareholders have questioned whether the 
social mission has cut into profits. And the salary cap has 
come under fire from some Ben & Jerry’s executives. 

The company currently is fully staffed at the top, 
with a full-time president, Chuck Lacy, who is in charge 
of day-to-day operations, and a chief financial officer, 
Frances Rathke. 

But there have been long periods when Ben & Jerry’s 
has been searching out professionals to fill its executive 
positions. In early 1992, three of the top jobs were unfilled. 

Jerry denies reports that the salary cap has made it 
tough to get top talent. 

“We have a very slow hiring process, and so it takes 
us a long time to find people, and it may seem like it’s 
because of our salary issue but it’s not,” he says. “I 
think it becomes an issue with retaining people, though.” 
Some of the professional managers and stockholders 

have balked at certain nonprofit initiatives, like Peace 
Pops, in which a percentage of sales goes to 
organizations promoting world peace. But 
somehow Jerry and Ben have been able 
to win management and shareholder 
backing for most of their initiatives. 

Perhaps it’s because, in recent quar- 
ters, sales and profits have been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

Ben & Jerry’s Homemade is solidly 
in second place in the superpremium ice- 
cream market, bested only by giant Haagen- 
Dazs. Profits for the smaller company were 
$3.7 million for the latest fiscal year, a 42 percent 
increase over the previous year’s $2.6 million. 

Industry analysts say that’s because Ben & Jerry’s 
has a smart staff that’s able to turn out hit after hit after 
hit, like Chocolate Chip Cookie Dough, which became 
the best-selling flavor on the market only months after 
its introduction in 1991. 

But Jerry thinks there’s more to it than that. 

“I think people eat our ice-cream and frozen yogurt 
because they really like it,” he says, “and they like what 
the company’s doing, and they like what the company 
stands for, and they want to support it. 

“If you had your choice of supporting a company 
that was supporting you and the community, versus 
buying products from a company that was lining its 
pockets, who would you support?” O 


TOM NUTILEwsa financial reporter for the Boston 


Herald. 
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Peters at Risk 


A history professor appeals to alumni to help save 


the oldest building on campus 


BY GEOFFREY BLODGETT ’53 


ACK IN THE EARLY 1950S, WHEN THE PHRASE SCHOOL SPIRIT 
did not yet provoke automatic smirks, a band of Oberlin stu- 


dents who called themselves the Plaquers proposed—as an as- 


sertion of their spirit—to move Peters Hall to the plaque in the center 


of Tappan Square. Oberlinians now have a chance to 
prevent Peters itself from possibly becoming a plaque. 

It may not be too alarmist to say that the building 
is at risk. After nearly a decade of halting progress on a 
project to renovate three of Oberlin’s oldest campus 


landmarks—Peters (1886), 
Carnegie (1908), and Rice 
(1910)}—College trustees have 
decided to reappraise the 
project. One consequence of 
their decision might be Pe- 
ters’ demolition. Some of us 
locals wonder what the 
alumni think of that. 

In these days of high- 
pitched environmental con- 
cern, «the Vconcept of 
stewardship is sometimes 
overworked. But moments 
come along when the concept 
applies to the flagship build- 
ings of this campus. Peters 
Hall stands in need of caring 
friends. Is there a constitu- 
ency out there interested in 
extending its career? 

Back on the afternoon of 
its dedication in January 1887 
the hope was that “fire and 
cyclone and earthquake ex- 
cepted, [Peters] will still be 
standing and doing good ser- 
vice when the twentieth cen- 
tury shall strike its midnight 
hour.” ‘That hour is not too 
far away now. The old sand- 
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The most recent portrait of Peters Hall—rendered on 
infrared film—s one of a series taken to illustrate a new 
pamphlet, Oberlin College Architecture: A Short History, by 


Geoffrey Blodgett produced by the Office of Communications. 
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stone fortress has weathered a cyclone or two, and 
been spared an earthquake. It survived a long stretch 
from the 1890s to the 1920s when dancing flames 
warmed the massive fireplace in its lobby. The fire- 
place has long since been bricked up, but more re- 


cently fire safety has 
nevertheless loomed up as 
a worry. [See ~ Trustees 
Postpone Decision on Pe- 
ters Hall Project.”] 


THE CHOICES 

Peters has always been able 
to ward off natural elements. 
The main jeopardy over its 
lifetime has come from those 
in charge of campus plan- 
ning. Twice in the building’s 
history, it came close to dis- 
appearing—first in 1911 
when Cass Gilbert, the offi- 
cial College architect, urged 
its demolition to make room 
for new buildings of his own, 
and later in the early 1970s 
when some trustees tried to 
revive Gilbert’s grand design 
for the campus during the 
controversy over the siting of 
Mudd Learning Center. 
Now in 1993 Peters is brac- 
ing for the next test of its 
staying power. 

At its December 1992 meet 
ing the Board of Trustees at 


the strenuous urging of 


President Starr faced up to Peters’ deferred mainte- 
nance problems. The board is now weighing several 
alternative solutions to these problems, all costly: 

1. stabilizing the building to guarantee its preserva- 
tion as an architectural landmark and its eventual reno- 


vation and recycling for new uses 


2. authorizing a more expedient and less expen- 


historic fabric 
3. demolition 


Trustees Postpone Decision on Peters Hall Project 


By Carol Ganzel 


THE CoLLeGr’s OLDEST academic building—Peters Hall—does 
not meet today’s fire-safety codes. At the December meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, President S. Frederick Starr recommended 
a plan to bring it into compliance not only with fire-safety codes 
but also with the access requirements of the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA). 

The trustees postponed action on the plan until their March 
meeting, asking the president and his staff meanwhile to prepare 
proposals on alternative possibilities for the building. They want 
to know the cost of these alternatives and the cost of completing 
an eight-year-old plan for restoring Carnegie, Rice, and Peters. 

Safety in Peters and the College’s liability for accidents are 
long-standing concerns—dating back at least a decade. Last 
March Vice President for Operations Donna Raynsford reported 
on these issues to the trustees’ Buildings and Grounds Commit- 
tee and asked the city fire chief to review the building. While 
the fire chief raised issues of “egress, ventilation, and light, as 
well as fire suppression,” and urged the College “to rectify non- 
conforming conditions,” the recommendation was not a legal 
requirement because buildings are governed by the code in ef- 
fect at the time they are built or renovated. Built in 1885, Peters 
met codes then, and “basically the building has not been reno- 
vated since,” says Robert Meyer, director of facilities planning 
and construction. Safety features have been added to it—exte- 
rior stairs, for example—but these are not up to 1990s stan- 
dards. 

Raynsford recently instituted fire-safety measures that in- 
clude a hot-plate, smoking, and space-heater ban; smoke detec- 
tors; and monthly fire drills. All floors above the second have 
been vacated, and the observatory will be closed “until the fire- 
safety issue is sorted out,” says Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences Alfred MacKay. 

Although the estimated cost of the proposal put before 
the trustees in December seems expensive—$3.4 million—its 
goals are modest. Its purpose is to stabilize rather than restore 
the building, Starr says. “This preservation work would bring 
the building to the threshold of restoration,” he says. “It would 
in no way predetermine the future use of the building.” Raynsford 
says the plan is strictly a “life safety and preservation” project 
designed to fix only the electrical and plumbing systems and the 
exterior shell. In the process, she adds, there would be “no 
aesthetic degradation.” The central stairway and atrium would 
remain, for example. 

Safety features in the plan include a full sprinkler and alarm 
system and additional stairways. Access features include an el- 


evator (required by law) and, on every floor, toilets that meet 
ADA standards. The preliminary estimates of the cost for the 
fire-safety measures alone is $1.5 million, while ADA require- 
ments bring the bill to $2.37 million. 

The final $1.3 million in the proposal is for fixing the exte- 
rior shell—a preservation issue. ‘The plan calls for cleaning and 
pointing the masonry, replacing the roofs, gutters, and down- 
spouts, and installing new energy-efficient windows and new 
exterior doors. 

The modified plan for which the trustees want cost estimates 
would be less expensive: putting false ceilings in offices and 
classrooms to hide new heating, air-conditioning, and electrical 
connections and appending an elevator shaft to the outside of 
the building. The modified plan would not change the appear- 
ance of the two-story atrium. 

The administrative staff will prepare for the trustees recom- 
mendations for funding the proposals. One possibility is to raise 
the money through gifts. “Typically,” says Acting Vice-Presi- 
dent for Development and Alumni Affairs Richard Dunn, build- 
ing renovations are not “glamorous” and do not always attract 
funds. However, he says, for some alumni “Peters is one of the 
most memorable buildings on campus, and they may be willing 
to contribute to its preservation.” 

Eight years ago MacKay and other administrators insti- 
tuted a plan for three buildings—Carnegie, Peters, and Rice. Its 
purpose was to consolidate services for incoming students in one 
building and for present students in another. It would also re- 
lieve overcrowding in the King-Rice complex. The plan had 
three phases: 

* Restore Carnegie; install an elevator for access to the upper 
floors; with the departure of the public library, move financial 
aid, the bursar, and the registrar out of Peters into Carnegie. 
With admissions there, this would give parents and prospective 
students “one-stop shopping,” MacKay says. 

° In the vacated space in Peters, consolidate student-life func- 
tions, including student academic affairs now in King. 

es Restore Peters, renovating the upper floors; move a block 
of offices from King and Rice. 

Part of the first phase is complete: The public library has 
moved downtown, and Carnegie has an elevator. Between now 
and March the administrative staff will prepare for the trustees 
an estimate of the cost for completing this plan. 


Ca ROL GAN ZEL is editor of the Oberlin College Observer, 
the faculty and staff newspaper. 


sive facelift to bring the building up to code for the 
short term, at whatever cost in aesthetic terms to its 


President Starr has made clear his preference for 
Solution 1, and is adamantly opposed to Solution 3. ‘To 
some observers, myself included, the real danger is that 


co 
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in the name of compromise 
and economy (in the “diffi- 
cult times in which we live,” 
et cetera) Solution ? might 
carry the day. Demolition 
might be averted. No one has 
yet come out in an open call 
for the wrecking ball. But a 
cheapskate bastardization 
of the building complete 
with modern dropped ceil- 
ings, plastic window frames, 
and an ugly new exterior 
elevator seems a distinct 
possibility. 

This would be too bad. 
Some readers may well ask 
why. After all, times are dif- 
ficult, and the College is 
hurting for money for so 
many other worthy causes. 
The campus is not a mu- 
seum. It is not colonial Williamsburg. And Peters Hall 
is not exactly Monticello. Let’s put our extra dollars 
where they really count: books, financial aid, faculty 
salaries, and so forth. 


TIME IS RIGHT FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 

I think that the preservationist’s response in the 1990s 
to this line of thought no longer needs to be, as it was 
30 years ago, a wail of beleaguered righteousness in 
defense of a lost cause. The historic-preservation move- 
ment in this country has arrived at the point where it 
can acknowledge with some confidence that there are 
always other competing worthy causes to spend money 
on, and there always will be. 

Preservationists can meet that competition if they 
are not rigid in their dogma, if they choose their cam- 
paigns wisely, and make their case. The case is for de- 
ciding to do things well and convince others that quality 
counts in architectural preservation as in other humane 
pursuits. Peters Hall is not simply our oldest campus 
survivor. It is the finest and most interesting example of 
Richardsonian Romanesque design we have left. When 
it went up, it was the College’s first modern building. It 
replaced Old Tappan Hall, which was being pulled down 
when the foundation stones for Peters went into place 
in the summer of 1885. The new building’s state-of- 
the-art forced-air heating-and-ventilation system made 
possible its spacious, sunny central atrium—still one of 
Oberlin’s most arresting indoor spaces. The quality of 
materials that went into Peters, in that philanthropic, 
income-tax-free era of low labor costs—the locally quar- 
ried Amherst sandstone, the rich red-oak interior wood- 
work, the heavy brass hardware—can never again be 
replicated. Nor can the long decades of particular memo- 
ries among Oberlinians for whom Peters, together with 
Baldwin, Talcott, Finney, Severance, and Carnegie (all 
safe for now), made up the grand academic avenue of 
their student days. If Peters’ friends can prevail, and if 
the building can be saved and recycled, hope is that it 
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will return to the central role it once played as a thriv- 
ing academic meeting place before it turned into a quiet 
administrative annex in the 1960s. One dream envi- 
sions it as an interdisciplinary center for Oberlin’s pro- 
grams in international studies. 

Peters was built to last. The current estimate is that 
the task of destroying it would cost the College $2 
million. Replacing it with some new no-frills substitute 
would cost well over $7 million. The price tag for pre- 
serving and stabilizing it properly is currently set at 
$3.4 million. Those are the dollar choices. 

Beyond that, there is another more elemental choice. 
Oberlinians need to decide what they want their physi- 
cal campus to be remembered for. The last time Peters’ 
career was threatened, during the quarrel over the sit- 
ing of Mudd Learning Center, Arthur Drexler, director 
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The atrium of Peters Hall 
looks much as it did 
when these bobbysoxers 
wore babushkas. The 
stone fountain, however, 
barely visible through the 
bannisters of the main 
Stairway in this photo- 
graph, has been removed. 


eters was built to last. The current 


estimate is that the task of destroying it 


would cost the college $2 million. 


of architecture and design for New York City’s Museum of 
Modern Art, who was retained to mediate the quarrel, told 
President Robert Fuller, “There is little to recommend a 
college concerned with the humanities if it substitutes “im- 
provement” as a euphemism for the vandalization of its 
own history. That opimion retains its force. 


GEOFFREY BLODGETT Ss Robert S. Danforth 
Professor of History at Oberlin College. 
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Graduate School 
of Theology After serving 


more than 40 years in western 
Ohio churches Methodist min- 
ister Millard Knowles °54 B.D. 
has retired. He and his wife, 
Carolyn, have returned to the 
Baltimore area, where they 
bought Millard’s brother’s 
house. Millard is serving part 
time at downtown Baltimore’s 


historic Old Otterbein United 
Methodist Church. 


IDG Leila Heimbach cel- 


ebrated her 100th birthday May 
30, 1992. Leila lives at the C.C. 
Young Home in Dallas, Tex. 


f 92 3 Piano accompanist, 


educator, and music critic William 
Duncan Allen has received a San 
Francisco African American His- 
torical & Cultural Society’s 1992 
Praisesinger Award. William re- 
ceived his award during the 
society’s awards ceremony and 
dinner in June. 


1930 1. April Marjorie 


Estabrook Thomas sold her 
Santa Monica, Calif., home and 
moved to northern California. 
She lives in the Rossmoor re- 
tirement community in Walnut 
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Walter Anderson imparts lessons of a lifetime; two 
conservatory grads star at the Met; the NSO boasts 
four Obies; organists converge on Atlanta 


Walter Anderson Lives with Double Intensity 


By Esther Shull Riley “61 


EARCH for something of enduring 

beauty that you can enjoy privately,” 
advises Walter Anderson 737. 

Anderson enjoys sunsets. As a child he 
discovered he could observe two or three 
sunsets in a single day. The moment the 
sun set at ground level, he would dash up 
to the second story of 


with my right. Ever since then I have eaten 


with my left hand even though I am right- 
handed,” says Anderson. 
Anderson’s early music career included 


concertizing in Europe and America, 
teaching at Wilberforce and Kentucky 
State universities, and directing the music 


his house and watch 
it set again. He could 
add a third sunset if 
he climbed a tree in 
between. 

Living life with 
double intensity seems 
to have been a hall- 
mark of Anderson’s 
career. At Oberlin he 
majored in both piano 
and organ, giving a 
separate recital for 
each. On top of his 


heavy academic load, 
he earned money \ 


through a variety of 


jobs, including one in 
which he played the 
piano for ballroom-dancing classes, a re- 
quired feature of the men’s physical-educa- 
tion program of the time. 

“T was so busy, I learned that by eating 
with my left hand, I could do homework 


Anderson 
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program at Karamu 
House in Cleveland. In 
1946 he was appointed 
to head the music de- 
partment at Antioch 
College, becoming the 
first black chair of a de- 
partment of a college 
or university that was 
not historically black. 
An Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine (June 1946) 
notation of the ap- 
pointment mentioned 
the numerous activities 
Anderson had engaged 
in “in addition to his 
regular position.” But 
later, his “regular posi- 
tion” was in fact two 


positions. Asked in 1968 by Roger Stevens 


to direct the music program of the fledg- 
ling National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA), Anderson spent half of each week 
in Washington, D.C., and the other half 
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at Antioch, in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

The following year, he took the direc- 
torship full time. During the 10 years he 
was with the endowment, the budget for 
the music program went from $800,000 
to $14 million. 

“Many new funding categories were es- 
tablished while he was director... . He 
made a lasting input on the program,” says 
Marjorie Hanson °49, who worked as 
Anderson’s project assistant, beginning when 
he did, in 1968. She is now the music-pro- 
gram administrator for the NEA. 

Anderson shared his observations at an 
Oberlin alumni reception for incoming fresh- 
man held August 8 at the Holton Arms 
School in Washington, D.C., where he also 
recalled his experiences at Oberlin and les- 
sons learned at the College. Reminiscences 


included having to choose his napkin ring 
from among 300 others before entering the 
men’s-only dining hall. 

Lessons included learning the value of 
getting to know someone outside one’s nor- 
mal circle of acquaintances, as happened 
when he had a white roommate. Some gems 
imparted: “Never give up; loss of courage is 
loss of everything.” “The greater the ec- 
stasy, the firmer the reality.” And, “There 
is no given moment when the sun appears 
or disappears.” 

The Oberlin Club of Washington, D.C., 
event also included a piano performance by 
Jackie Faiman °87 and introductory remarks 
by Stephen Ackert ’67. 


Writer and edittrEsTHER SHULL 
Rive y lives in Oakton, Virginia. 


Alumni Board Identifies Three Themes 
to Carry into Oberlin’s Future 


By Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 


berlin College should build commu- 

nity, educate effective leaders for a plu- 
ralistic society, and encourage a sense of 
social responsibility. This was the conclu- 
sion of the Alumni Association Executive 
Board at its November meeting. The three 
themes represent what six generations of 
graduates believe made Oberlin a unique 
institution and what they believe should 
continue to make Oberlin unique in the 
21st century. The themes are the criteria 
by which the Strategic Issues Steering Com- 
mittee should assess all ideas being consid- 
ered regarding Oberlin’s future, says the 
board. All three assume a context of excel- 
lence and academic rigor. 

In issuing its recommendation, the Ex- 
ecutive Board was responding to College 
president S. Frederick Starr’s call in the 
1990-91 annual report for ideas for Oberlin 
in the 21st century. Since the report was 
issued in fall 1991, alumni have been re- 
sponding individually to President Starr. 
Under the leadership of association prest- 
dent Yuan Chang ’56 the Executive Board 
wished to respond, not as individuals with 
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a variety of ideas, but as the organization 
charged with speaking on behalf of all 
alumni. Given the constraints of dealing 
with the opinions of 40,000 living alumni— 
and following stimulating and informative 
meetings last year with class presidents and 
with members of the administration, in- 
cluding President Starr—the board limited 
its discussion to the volunteers who form 
the Alumni Council. 

In September council members, divided 
into small groups led by Executive Board 
members, filled reams of paper on the topic 
of Oberlin’s future. After studying the com- 
piled comments the Executive Board at its 
November meeting identified its roll as 
helping define the “essential Oberlin.” 

As Eric Nilson ’82, president-elect of 
the association and association representa- 
tive on the Strategic Issues Steering Com- 
mittee, put it: “Alumni should be the 
‘keepers of the flame’—the guardians of 
the ‘Oberlin Experience.’ ” 


Mip-Gt Woo0.D BRITTING HAM 
is executive director of the Alumni Association. 


Creek in a condominium she 
describes as “high on a hill with 
wooded hills around my aerie— 
delightful.” Marjorie says, “at 83 
I still wash my own car so [I] 
must be in pretty good shape.” 


I93 I Former elementary- 


school teacher and principal 
Gertrude Hickin Sigmon’s poem, 
“Abandoned My House,” is in- 
cluded in the collection The Best 
Poems of the 90’s, published in 
September by the National Li- 
brary of Poets. After retiring 
Gertrude did creative-writing 
graduate work at Virginia Poly- 
technic Inst. and State U. She 
lives in Ferrum, Va. 


i 93 4 U. Connecticut pro- 


fessor emerita of English 
Francelia McWilliams Butler, 
who 20 years ago founded 
Children’s Literature, the journal 
of the Children’s Literature 
Assoc., has moved the journal 
from U. Connecticut to Hollins 
Coll., which recently created the 
nation’s first graduate-degree 
program in the study and writ- 
ing of children’s literature. 
Francelia will remain associated 
with the journal as founding 
editor. 


1935 During the summer 


U. Wisconsin professor emerita 
Catherine Street Chilman trav- 
eled with an elderhostel group 
to Hungary, where she met 
Attila Pok, who has studied the 
work of Oscar Jaszi and written 
about the former Oberlin pro- 
fessor of political science who 
was one of Catherine’s favorite 
professors. Catherine’s article 
“Welfare Reform or Revision” 
was published in the Septem- 
ber 1992 issue of Social Services 
Review. She continues to work 
in the area of public family poli- 
cies and poverty. 


1936 In 1992 Hamilton, 


Ontario, Canada, resident Ruth 
Hall McCuaig was one of three 
recipients of Canada’s Lescarbot 
Award, which recognized “long- 
term outstanding contributions 
to the enrichment of culture in 
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Ontario.” Ear- 
lier she received 
the Ontario 
Assoc. of Art 
Galleries’ 1988 
Fenn Individual 
Award of Merit 
in recognition 
of her 40-year McCuaig 
support of the visual arts. Ruth 
has worked with seven institu- 
tions in Ontario. 


1939 bor Wayne, Ind., 


resident Loren Yaggy has been 
working more than 30 years de- 
veloping soniks—a phonetic 
system of 43 symbols that rep- 
resent every spoken sound. Un- 
like phonics, in which one letter 
represents many different 
sounds and may sometimes be 
silent, soniks assigns one essen- 
tial meaning to each letter, 
gradually introducing reading 
and spelling students to more 
complex sounds and spelling. 


1940 Retired Maryville 


Coll. (Tenn.) physical-educa- 
tion teacher Carmian Forbush 
Davis has been awarded the 
Maryville Coll. Medallion in 
recognition of her leadership 
service to the college and to her 
community. The award was 
presented during Maryville’s 
October Founder’s Day ban- 
quet. W California State U., 
Sacramento, professor of phi- 
losophy emeritus lan P. McGreal 
is editor of Great Thinkers of the 
Western World, to which he also 
contributed. ‘The book was pub- 
lished in the fall by HarperCol- 
lins. Ian has begun work on the 
companion volume, Great Think- 
ers of the Eastern World. He is 
the author or editor of seven 
other books. He and his wife, 
Patricia Aeschliman McGreal, 
have made six trips to China. 


1942 The work of Cleve- 


land surgeon Frederick Cross 
was featured in the summer 
1992 issue of Case Western 
Reserve U.’s Medical Alumni 
Bulletin and the October/No- 
vember 1992 issue of Cleveland 
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Two Conservatory Grads at Once 
Perform Metropolitan Opera Leads 


By Larry Herman 


l T’s no exaggeration to say that the goal 
of every opera student is to sing the 
lead role in a production of New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera. In January two Oberlin 


Robertson (left) and Farina (right) welcomed their former teacher 


Richard Miller backstage opening night. 


conservatory alumni realized that goal to- 
gether as they performed the two male leads 
in the Met production of Puccini’s La 
Boheme. Christopher Robertson ’86 sang the 
role of Marcello, and Franco Farina ’77 the 
role of Rodolfo. 

Robertson is regarded as one of the most 
promising young baritones on the current 
operatic scene. January’s La Bohéme was to 
have been his Met debut, but in November, 
because of an illness, he was called upon to 
step in at the last minute to sing the role of 
Marcello. While at Oberlin, he sang the 
leads in Cosi fan tutti, Don Giovanni, and La 
Traviata. 

Farina, a tenor, made his professional de- 
but in 1982 at the Spoleto Festival. He made 
his Met debut in fall 1990 as Rodolfo oppo- 
site Mirella Freni. His other Metropolitan 


Opera roles include Alfredo in La Traviata, 


Edgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
Pinkerton in Madame butterfly. 

Can Christopher and Franco tell that 
they are performing with another Oberlin 
conservatory student—one, in fact, who 
studied with the same teacher? Franco says 
no, Christopher yes. 


“Chris has a wonderful voice, and he’s 


fun to work with,” says Franco. “But I can’t 
lie and say there is an Oberlin aura.” 

Chris, however, attributes certain of 
Franco’s qualities to his Oberlin connec- 
tion, noting especially that 
Franco is “very intelligent and 
musically prepared.” Some 
similarities in their singing 
technique—breathing, mouth 
position, and formation of the 
vowels—Chris says, also give 
him away as a fellow student of 
Richard Miller, Oberlin profes- 
sor of singing. 

Although January 9 was their 
first Met performance together, 
Robertson and Farina had ap- 
peared together in productions 
by the New Orleans and Miami operas. 

Other Oberlin people also can be found 
on stage at the Met. The Met Chorus in- 
cludes John Hanriot ’72, Robin Bettigole 
69, and Mitchell Sendrowitz ’76. 
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Larry HERMAN, who lives in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, was a writer and editor in the 
Oberlin College Office of Communications dur- 


ing the fall semester. 


: 
Join Us 4® 


in Ye 
Recycling 


ALL publications produced by the 
Oberlin College Office of Communi- 
cations are printed on recycled paper 
composed of postconsumer waste 
(minimum: 10 percent). They are re- 
cyclable at many recycling centers. 
Please urge your center to find mar- 
kets for used magazines, catalogs, 
and brochures. 
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Oberlin Organists 


Organize for the Occasion 


Some Oberlin people attending the June American Guild of Organists’ Conven- 
tion in Atlanta gathered to reminisce and have their photograph taken. They are 
David Hurd ’71; Erik Suter 795; Mary Schwartz ’49; Andres Mojica ’93; Marian 
McCaa Thomas 761; Tom Saterlee ’71; Haskell Thomson ’58; Sally Verburg 
Livengood ’64; Christa Rakich ’75; David Boe, Oberlin professor of organ; Keith 
Reas ’74; Kathryn Cain Parkin ’73; Porter Remington ’64; Peter Picerno ’74; Brian 
Jones ’65; and Brian Carson ’87. 
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za 


Fall ASOC Visitors Included Verbal 
and Musical Artists, an Economist, 
and a Psychologist 


s part of the ASOC (Alumni in Service 
Ax Oberlin College) program and at the 
request of the Creative Writing Program, 
Boyer Rickel ’73, poet, teacher of poetry 
and nonfiction workshops, Py 
and assistant director of the 
University of Arizona Cre- 
ative Writing Program, gave 
a reading from his works 
September 15. Rickel’s book 
of poems, arreboles, was re- 
cently published by Univer- . 
sity Press of New England. — Rickel and friend 
3orn and raised in Arizona, Boyer used the 
Spanish word arreboles, meaning the subtle 
colors that clouds on the far horizon take on 
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when struck by rays of the desert setting 
sun. His poems convey a young man’s jour- 
ney touched by loss, grief, and the amaze- 
ment of life. Boyer majored in English at 
Oberlin, and after participating in the gradu- 
ate writing program at the University of 
Washington, received his M.F.A. degree in 
creative writing at the University of Arkan- 
sas at Fayetteville. 

As part of the Professional Development 
for Musicians course, three alumni shared 
information about their career paths with 
students. William Baxter 784, who talked 
to students September 19, earned the B.Mus. 
degree in bass-trombone performance and 
a B.A. degree in mathematics. In August 1984 


Enterprise. Frederick, a retired 
director of the Dept. of Surgery 
at Cleveland’s St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, codeveloped the first 
heart-lung machine in 1956. 


1943 In the fall Martha 


Potter Baer spent five weeks in 
Koszalin, Poland, where her 
husband, Charles, who owns an 
international engineering com- 
pany, helped a company mod- 
ernize its equipment and update 
its technical personnel. Martha 
volunteers with local hospitals 
and schools whenever she trav- 
els with Charles. Before return- 
ing home to celebrate the 
holidays with their youngest 
son, James ’69, his wife, 
Carolynn Tempest Baer ’70, 
and their three children, Martha 
and Charles visited Italy. Their 
home of 31 years: is in 
Princeton. W As director of the 
Bonny Foundation, an institute 
for music-centered therapies, 
Helen Lindquist Bonny has given 
lectures and 
workshops in 
New Zealand, 
Australia, and 
Sweden. She is 
concertmaster 
of the Salina 
(Kans.) Sym- 
phony Orches- Bonny 
tra. Her 1973 book Music and 
Your Mind was reissued by Sta- 
tion Hill Press in 1990. W In 
August Bob Franklin and his 
wife, Chris, hosted a group of 
Oberlinians—including the 


former Pillory residents, their 
spouses, and friends—for a 
week in San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Each year for the past seven 
years members of the group 
have hosted get togethers. 
Oberlinians attending this year 
were Hazel Getchell Enevold, 
Melvin Frarey, Robert Jordan, 
Richard Marshall, Van Cleve 
Morris, James Naleid, John 
Richards, Bolten Strauch, James 
and Marilyn Jenkins Youtz, and 
Enid Little Clarke ’44. Bob Jor- 
dan says “Please Note: [the] 
Class of 1943 50th reunion 
takes place” in May. W In July 
Robert johnson retired from 
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teaching and administration at 
Purdue U., but he continues 
working part time as senior re- 
search associate with the Credit 
Research Center. Robert 
founded the center in 1974 at 
Purdue’s Krannert Graduate 
Sch. of Management. He says 
the research is “interesting and 
challenging.” W After a 17- 
month battle with wee cancer 
Shirley Mooney & ; 
Sherwood’s hus- | 
band, John, died | 
Aug, 31, 1992. 
They had been 
married for 47 
years. Shirley 
sold her home 
in October. Her Sherwood 
new address: 7100 Dearwester Dr. 
Apt. 115, Cincinnati, OH 45236. 


i944 Lehigh U. professor 
emerita of religion studies and 
distinguished scholar in Jewish 
and Christian studies Alice 
Lyons Eckhardt received an 
honorary D.H.L degree from 
the university at its October 
Founder’s Day ceremonies. 
Alice is the cofounder and was 
codirector of Lehigh’s Jewish 
studies program. 


TODAS 4 Write Scholar and 
the Black Community, 1945- 
1965, a collection of essays by 
August Meier, Kent State U. 
University Professor, has been 
published by U. Massachusetts 
Press. August, who was active 
in the civil rights movement and 
taught at several black colleges 
and universities, has added an 
introduction that recalls the 
context in which the essays were 
written. 


1946 An August Associ- 


ated Press article identified Mary 
Dent Crisp as one of the Re- 
publican-party members “deter- 
mined . . . to end the party’s 
official opposition to abortion 
rights. Mary is chair of the Na- 
tional Republican Coalition for 
Choice chairperson and former 
Republican party cochairperson. 


VW The Coll. of American Pa- 
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he won the bass-trombone position in the 
Akron Symphony Orchestra and taught 
math at Gilmour Academy in Cleveland. In 
1986 Baxter joined Telarc International, the 
Cleveland-based classical-recording com- 
pany, in sales forecasting and analysis. He 
still performs as bass trombonist in the Ak- 
ron Symphony and with his wife, hornist 


Susan Ramsdell, is a founding member of 


the Hudson Brass Quartet. 

On October 10 Richard C. Clark ’55, 
talked to students about careers in arts man- 
agement. He founded Affiliate Artists Inc. 
in 1965 and has been presi- 
dent and CEO since 1967. 
Under his leadership, Affili- 
ate Artists was a pioneer in 
creating mutually beneficial 
business—arts partnerships, 
and is now widely recog- 
nized as a leading producer } 
of innovative, soundly con- Clark 
ceived programs that address the complex 
issues of supply, demand, and distribution 
of professional performers in the United 
States. A classically trained singer, Richard 
has performed professionally in opera and 
concert and is an authority on opera pro- 
duction and administration. He has evalu- 
ated opera companies as a consultant to the 
Ford Foundation and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. Richard majored in phi- 
losophy at Oberlin, received an M.A. degree 


in English literature from the University of 


Chicago, and studied further at Harvard and 
the University of Florence. 

Eugene Carr ’82, a double-degree re- 
cipient in cello performance and history, 
spoke November 7. Realizing while a stu- 
dent that most conservatory students need 
to be aware of career op- 
portunities in music beyond 
roles such as first cello in a 
major orchestra, Eugene 
initiated the forerunner of 
the Professional Develop- 
ment for Musicians course 
with an ad hoc alumni pro- 4 J 
gram for his fellow conser- Carr 
vatory students, Real World 101. He also 
formed a student trio, Music from Oberlin, 


which traveled all over the country to play 
for alumni and prospective Oberlin students 
during College breaks. As an alumnus Gene 
founded the Alumni Council’s Conservatory 
Alumni Committee as a way to involve more 
conservatory alumni in the life of the Col- 
lege. Gene is executive director of the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra. He earned an 
M.B.A. degree in marketing at Columbia 
University, and followed it with several years 
of marketing experience at American Express. 

The Theater and Dance Program spon- 
sored a visit by the national touring com- 
pany Underground Railway Theater, which 
was founded in 1976 by Wes Sanders, then 
professor in the Oberlin English Department, 
and Debra Wise ’76. The company pre- 
sented its latest touring production, “The 
Christopher Columbus Follies: An Eco- 
Cabaret,” October 27 in Finney Chapel. The 
Eco-Cabaret examines the legacy of 
Columbus’s “discoveries,” native American 
viewpoints on the Columbus quincentennial, 
and the environmental consequences of the 
European settlement of the New World, us- 
ing a variety-show atmosphere and combin- 
ing puppetry, drama, music, and comedy. 

The conservatory invited violinist Laura 
McGinnis ’83 to give a guest 
recital October 30 with As- 
sociate Professor of Con- 
ducting Robert Spano ’83, | 
pianist. They played works | 
by Dvorak, Brahms, Bolcom, 
and Pablo de Sarasate. 

For students interested in a 
children’s literature, the En- McGinnis 
glish Department invited Stephanie Owens 
Lurie ’81 and Megan McDonald ’81 to give 
a career seminar. Stephanie, managing edi- 
tor of children’s books at j 
Little, Brown and Company, 
described a day in the life of 
a children’s book editor. 
Megan, author of the popu- 
lar Potato Man series, spoke 
on being a writer, and read 
excerpts from a children’s 
novel she is writing. She won Lurie 
the International Reading Association 
Children’s Book Award for her first book, ls 
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This a House for Hermit Crab? Drawn to 
Oberlin by its Creative Writing Program, 
Megan designed an independent major in 
children’s literature with guidance from 
Eleanor Owen ’59, former . 
children’s librarian at the F 
Oberlin Public Library, and fj 
Oberlin professors of En- 
glish Phyllis Gorfain and | 
Katherine Linehan. She at- 
tended Boston’s Center for Fi 
the Study of Children’s Lit- § 
erature and earned her McDonald 
M.L.S. degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Economics Department sponsored 
a November 11 visit by Jon Goldstein ’59, 
who gave a lecture, “The Political Economy 
of Endangered Species.” Jon is staff director 
and principal economist for the Endangered 
Species Committee, a cabinet-level commit- 
tee empowered to grant exemption from cer- 
tain provisions of the Endangered Species 
Act (ESA), and an economist in the Office 
of Program Analysis of the Department of 
the Interior. His major work focuses on wet- 
lands, forestry, and endangered-species 1s- 
sues. He has been the project director for 
two reports to Congress on the role that 
federal subsidies play in distorting resource 
allocation and promoting development that 


causes the loss and degradation of wetlands. 
He has spent 1991-92 working on the con- 
flict between logging in the old-growth for- 
ests of the Pacific Northwest and the 
preservation of the spotted 
owl, which began when the 
Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment applied for an exemp- 
tion from the ESA to 
conduct timber harvesting 
in Oregon. Jon majored in 
Economics at Oberlin, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree Goldstein 
from the University of Minnesota, and has 
taught at Minnesota and Pomona. He left 
academia for government work at HEW and 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress 
on welfare reform, the EPA on the eco- 
nomics of waste-water treatment, and as an 
expert witness for the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission on the deregulation of 
natural gas. 

Sarah C. Mangelsdorf ’80 majored in 
psychology and received her Ph.D. degree 
in child psychology in 1988 at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. She is assistant professor 
in the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Illinois. She gave a speech 
November 23 titled “Attachment and Tem- 
perament in Early Childhood: One Con- 
struct or Two?” —MWB 
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Michael Morgan 
Conducts 
Three Other 
Oberlin Graduates 


Currently performing with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra are, clock- 
wise from upper left, Michael Morgan 
’79, conductor; Donald Havas ’52, 
string bass player; Milton Stevens ’64, 
principal trombonist; and William Fos- 
ter 66, assistant principal violist. 
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thologists has named Loyd 
Wagner 1992 Pathologist of the 
Year. The award, which recog- 
nizes contributions to pathol- 
ogy, the college, and the 
college’s programs, was pre- 
sented to Loyd at the college’s 
October meeting in Las Vegas. 


1947 Louisiana Technical 


U. professor of mathematics 
and statistics Margaret Waugh 
Maxfield has received the 1992 
Louisiana Tech U. Senate 
Chair award. Margie taught at 
several universities and was a 
U.S. Navy statistician before 
joining the university faculty in 
1981. She is coauthor of the 
navy’s Statistics Manual and of 
five textbooks. 


1948 in April Chuck 747 
and Henrietta Willig Dold 
hosted Elaine Kingsley Reich- 
enbacher and her friend, Jim 
Lowman. Henri says they “had 
a super time remembering and 
catching up” on the 40 years 
since they had last seen one an- 
other. During the visit Henri 
received a letter from Jean 
Morisuye Conklin in which was 
enclosed a picture of Henri 
from the 1945-46 academic 
year. Henri and Chuck live in 
Ramona, Calif. 


1949 in February 1992 
Andover, Mass., resident Rob- 
ert Goodwin and his wife toured 
Egypt. During their 600-mile 
Nile River cruise from Aswan 
to Cairo they visited most of 
the major temples and tombs 
between the two cities. Bob says 
the tour was a field trip because 
“I was searching for the ancient 
Egyptian rapestrechers”—the 
surveyors who reestablished 
field boundaries after the Nile’s 
annual flood and laid out the 
palaces, temples, and pyramids 
at Giza. Bob has developed two 
theories on the subject and has 
written an as-yet-unpublished 
article about his studies. W An 
exhibit of Boulder, Colo., artist 
Mila Johnston Mitchell’s past and 
recent work—The Labyrinth— 
was held in the fall at the Gal- 
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lery of the Boulder Public Li- 
brary. W Paint Lick, Ky., resi- 
dent Robert Stuckert has 
retired from Berea Coll. after 
teaching sociology for 17 years. 
He is continuing his research 
of Appalachia’s black commu- 
nities and black convict coal 
miners. 


1950 After spending a 


four-year sabbatical in Norway 
Charles Leland has returned to 
U. Toronto’s St. Michael’s 
Coll. While in Norway Charles 
researched Henrik Ibsen and 
was chaplain to the Norwegian 
province of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. Charles will retire in 
July 1993, after which he plans 
to continue his research, do 
more pastoral work in Canada 
and Norway, and “even teach 
a bit, too,” he says. W In April 
Case Western Reserve U.’s 
Mather Gallery held an exhibi- 
tion of Mary Owen Rosenthal’s 
woodcut prints. In January 1992 
a Cleveland 
Plain Dealer re- 
viewer wrote, 
“Rosenthal is a 
master crafts- 
woman... her 
works have a 
narrative twist 
and a note of Rosenthal 
anguish.” Mary, who was pho- 
tographed by Leslie Candor 
Farquhar, lives in Oberlin. 


195 i Trudy Hess Bradley 
Festinger’s daughter, Debbie 
Bradley, married Eric Ruder 
Aug. 23, 1992, in Waltham, 
Mass. Debbie is the daughter 
of Dan F. Bradley and the 
granddaughter of the late Dan 
T. Bradley ’21. Oberlinians at 
the wedding included Debbie’s 
uncles Steve Tulin ’49 and 
David Hildner ’42, her aunt 
Barbara Bradley Hildner ’47, 
Jane Buder Shapiro ’80, Andra 
Marx ’80, and Barbara Kessner 
78. W In September Allan 
Weingold was named interim 
vice-president for medical af- 
fairs and executive dean of the 
George Washington U. Med 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Andrew Lincoln Johnson ’37 B.D., A.M.t., 
Feb. 21, 1992. He was 80 years old. An elder 
of the A.M.E. church, he earned an S.T.M. 
degree at Yale U. Divinity Sch. Mr. Johnson 
served in the U.S. Army Chaplains Corps for 
26 years, earning the Bronze Star and the 
Army Commendation Ribbon. In 1950 he 
was named Chief of Chaplains at the Penta- 
gon—the first black person appointed to 
that position. He joined Tuskegee U. as 
associate chaplain in 1965 and was named 
chaplain emeritus in 1984. Survivors include 
his wife, Dora; a stepson; and a sister. 


Russell Ernest Croker 755 B.D., Dept oe 
1992, at his home in Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
Born Apr. 25, 1928, he served Methodist, 
Congregational, United Church of Christ, 
and Presbyterian congregations in lowa, Ne- 
braska, and Ohio. Mr. Croker moved to 
Ohio in 1977 and retired in 1991 as minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Powhatan 
Point. He is survived by his wife, Roberta 
Leslie Croker ’55; two daughters; and four 
grandchildren. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Mary Helen Leinbach Neyhart ’22, June 
13, 1992, in Denver, Colo. She was 92 years 
old. She earned an M.Ed. degree in psychol- 
ogy at Penn State U. and taught from 1922 to 
1931 in Pennsylvania elementary schools. A 
45-year member of the Red Cross, Mrs. 
Neyhart had been a member of several com- 
munity organizations. Her husband, Amos, 
survives. 


Beatrice Snyder Culbertson ’27, Oct. 19, 
1992. A long-time Akron, Ohio, resident, 
she was 90 years old. Mrs. Culbertson, a 
former public-school teacher, wasa life mem- 
ber of the Akron Women’s City Club and a 
member of several community and church 
organizations. She is survived by two chil- 


dren, six grandchildren, and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Irene Bengston Sévik ’32, Mar. 1, 1992, in 
Kent, Wash., of cancer at age 80. She taught 
in mainland China when Japan conquered a 
large portion of the country and during the 
Communist takeover. She later taught in 
Hong Kong and Vietnam and lived in Tai- 
wan, Saipan, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands before returning to the United States, 
where she taught in Texas and Maryland. 
Mrs. Sévik was preceded in death by her 
husband. Survivors include two children and 
a sister, Effie Bengston ’27. 


Josephine Ludlow Wilson 733, June 24, 
1992, in St. Clair Shores, Mich., after a year- 
long battle with cancer. She was 79 years old. 
She had taught at and operated her own 
nursery schooland kindergarten in Ardmore, 
Pa., and taught at similar schools in 
Wynnewood, Pa. She later lived in East 
Williston, N.Y. Mrs. Wilson is survived by 
her husband, Paul, and three children. 


1918 Ruth Ford Davis, Oct. 11, 1992, in 
Rochester, N.Y. She was 96 years old. She 
was amember of the J FO Society’s President’s 
Circle. Mrs. Davis was preceded in death by 


her husband. Survivors include a daughter. 


Marie Sofleiss Hoopman, June 28, 1992, in 
her sleep at her home in La Mesa, Calif. She 
was 96 years old. A retired child-welfare 
social worker, Mrs. Hoopman taught sci- 
ence, history, and physical education in Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, and Arizona before 
joining the Douglas, Ariz., Dept. of Public 
Welfare in 1945. Survivors include a son. 


Katryn Brown Wright, June 23, 1992, in 
Trenton, N,J., at age 89. A harpist, Mrs. 
Wright joined the Cleveland Orchestra when 
she was 17 years old. She had performed at 
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Carnegie Hall, Barbizon Concert Hall, and 
Town Hall Club. She was preceded in death 
by her husband, Norman Hill Wright 718; 
her mother, Alma Davis Brown, Class of 
1886; and her sisters, Hattie ’11, I. Lucile 
"13, D’Etta 715, and Georgie ’18. She is 
survived by two daughters, including Angela 
Katryn Wright Combes ’49; a son, Christo- 
pher Brownhill Wright ’59; a granddaugh- 
ter, Holly Combes Dorst ’74; and a son-in- 
law, Richard Combes 47. 


1920 Elsie Claire Eddy, Aug. 14, 1992, in 
La Jolla, Calif., at age 95. She earned an 
M.A. degree in education at Columbia U.’s 
Teachers Coll. and taught physical educa- 
tion for 36 years. After retiring in 1956 from 
the Rochester, N.Y., schools, Ms. Eddy 
worked three years as a salesperson with 
Scholastic magazine. In 1971 she discovered 
what she called “a hidden talent” and started 
a theater group at the retirement home in 
San Diego where she lived. Her sister, Hazel 
Tarbox *15, preceded her in death. 


192 | Harold North Williams, Mar. 14, 
1992, in New Britain, Conn. Born Jan. 19, 
1900, in Chicago and raised in Montana, he 
earned a law degree at Harvard U. Mr. 
Williams practiced law in New Britain for 
52 years. He served on several boards of 
directors and was a member of the JFO 
Society. Survivors include his wife, Ruth; a 
daughter, Dorothy Williams Doudna ’52; 
two sons, including John S.’57; eight grand- 
children, including Lori Williams ’83 and 
Ellen Doudna ’89; a son-in-law, Martin 
Doudna ’52; and a daughter-in-law, Ann 
Hardie Williams 58. 


| 922 Alfred Harley Bartter, Oct. 8, 1992, 
of a heart ailment in Grinnell, lowa, where 
he had lived since his 1973 retirement. He 
was 92 vears old. Mr. Bartter earned a B.D. 
degree ‘at the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary and was a minister with United Church 
of Christ congregations in Iowa, South Da- 
kota, and Kansas. A member of several com- 
munity organizations and a former trustee 
of Grinnell Coll., he was a member of the 
JFO Society and president of the Class of 
1922 from 1977 to 1990. He was preceded in 
death by his wife, Frances Pratt Bartter ’22, 
and his son. Survivors include two brothers, 
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a sister, four grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren. 


924 Helen Miller Butcher, Oct. 3, 1992. 
A Hightown, N,J., resident, she was born 
Sept. 12, 1901, in New Bethlehem, Pa. Mrs. 
Butcher is survived by her husband, Earl, 
three children, and nine grandchildren. 


Ruth Gold Heisey, Dec. 12, 1991, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, at age 91. Mrs. Heisey taught 
English in Monticello and Onslow, Iowa, 
schools from 1924 to 1965. She was preceded 
in death by her husband. Survivors include a 


daughter. 


1925 Ruth Dodge Mack Fontaine, Aug. 
28, 1992, at the Friends Nursing Home in 
Sandy Spring, Md. She was 90 years old. A 
supporter of social-welfare and civil-rights 
causes, Mrs. Fontaine had worked with the 
Federal Public Housing Authority and with 
the national staff of the Girl Scouts. She 
moved to the Washington, D.C., area in 
1982. She was preceded in death by her 
husband. Deceased family members who at- 
tended Oberlin were her father, Charles 
Mack, Class of 1886; brother, Nathan ’15; 
sisters Elizabeth Noguchi ’20 and Mary 
Shreve ’23, and nephew Robert Mack ’51. 
Survivors include her special friend Michael 
Kirchmayer; a step-daughter; niece Ruth 
Mack Poulter 49; and great-nieces Angela 
°80 and Simone ’84 Mack. 


Florence Polson Gildow, Sept. 12, 1992, of 
heart failure. Born June 9, 1903, on Fir Is- 
land, Wash., she and her late husband had 
lived in New Hampshire and Idaho before 
moving to a retirement community in Lacey, 
Wash. A violinist and pianist, Mrs. Gildow 
taught music in schools, gave private piano 
lessons, and directed church choirs. She was 
also a clay and ceramic artist. She is survived 
by three children, 10 grandchildren, a brother, 
and two sisters. 


Lydia Catherine Kayser, July 16, 1992, at 
age 90. An Orchard Park, N.Y., resident, she 
taught physical education in Buffalo high 
schools for 40 years until her retirement in 
1965. In the 1930s Ms. Kayser represented 
Buffalo in the National City Parks ‘Vennis 
Tournament. An avid golfer, she was cham- 


ical Center. 
Allan has been 
Oscar I. and 
Mildred S. Do- 
dek Professor of 
Obstetrics and 
Gynecology and 
chairman of the 
Department of Weingold 
Obstetrics and Gynecology at the 
center since 1973. 


1952 Columbia U. profes- 


sor of art history James Beck’s 
book The Tyranny of the Detail, 
has been published by Willis, 
Locker & Owens. In what he 
calls “A highly personal point 
of view,” James explores how so- 
cial and visual environments in- 
fluence how American art has 
been made and viewed over the 
last 30 years. W Martin and 
Dorothy J. Williams Doudna 
made their 40th-reunion gift in 
memory of Dorothy’s grandfa- 
ther Frank North Williams, 
Class of 1892. Besides Dorothy, 
four other descendants of Frank 
and his first wife, Blanche Lola 
Rice Williams, Class of 1894, 
are Oberlin alumni. They are 
the late Harold North Williams 
21, John Stowell Williams 757, 
Lori Williams ’83, and Ellen 
Doudna ’89. 


1953 Lehigh U. professor 
of mathematics Edward Assmus, 
Jr., is coauthor of Designs and 
Their Codes, which has been 
published by Cambridge U. 
Press as the 103rd volume in its 
Cambridge Tracts in Math- 
ematics series. The book ex- 
plores applications of algebraic 
coding theory and gives an in- 
troduction to design and cod- 
ing theories. W On June 21, 
1992, class agent John Manwell 
married Phyllis LeNoir 
Hubbell, who, like John, is a 
former lawyer who has turned 
to the ministry. Their ceremony 
was held at the Unitarian Con- 
gregation of South Peel, where 
John is minister. The couple 
honeymooned in western 
Canada before returning to 
their home in Mississauga, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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1954 John and Leah Can- 


non ’54 Atwater are working 
with the United Nations Vol- 
unteer program in Sierra Leone, 
where they will live for two 
years. John teaches public 
health to paraprofessionals at 
the Paramedical Sch. in Bo, and 
Leah does volunteer work. 
Since retiring in 1990 John and 
Leah also have volunteered with 
the program in South India, 
where they volunteered in a 
Christian Medical Coll. and 
Hospital of Vellore outreach 
program. They say they “are 
enjoying ‘retirement’ and look- 
ing forward to exploring west 
Africa.” Their address: UNDP- 
Project SIL/90/003, P.O. Box 
1011, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
V The Ohio Quilt Research 
Project, of which Ricky Kohn 
Clark is a founding member, has 
received an Ohio Assoc. of His- 
torical Societies and Museums’ 
Outstanding Achievement 
Award. The project was recog- 
nized for its book, Quilts in 
Community: Ohio Traditions, 
which Ricky coauthored. W Co- 
lumbus attorney James Pohlman 
was elected secretary-treasurer- 
elect of the International Assoc. 
of Defense Counsel at the 
association’s annual meeting in 
September. James is a trial law- 
yer and chairman of the litiga- 
tion department at the Porter, 
Wright, Morris & Arthur law 


firm. 


1955 Simona Atkins Allen 


was cocurator of Bearing the 
Test: A Historical Exhibition 
Celebrating Winston-Salem 
State University’s Centennial, 
which was held in the fall at the 
university’s Diggs Gallery. 
Simona is a granddaughter of 
the school’s founder, Simon 
Green Atkins. W Robert Myers’s 
book, The Twelve Who Survive: 


Strengthening Programmes of 


Early Childhood Development in 
the Third World, was published 
by Routledge in May 1992. 
Robert argues that integrated 
attention to children’s develop- 
ment before they enter school 
is “crucial to that development 
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pion ata local country club. She was a mem- 
ber of the New York State Retired Teachers 
Assoc. and several golf organizations. 


1927 Ida Louise Burk, Aug. 14, 1992, in 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. She was 86 years old. 
She earned an M.M. degree at Northwestern 
U. and taught music in the Lima, Ohio, 
public schools, retiring as elementary music 
consultant. An amateur photographer, she 
traveled widely and was involved in many 
musical activities throughout her life. She is 
survived by a grandniece, Carol Meadows 
Zurbuchen ’67. 


Janet Swift Jameyson, Jan. 8, 1992. She was 
born Mar. 14, 1906, in Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Jameyson, who lived most of her adult life in 
Cleveland, was a Portage, Mich., resident at 
the time of her death. Survivors include two 
children and eight grandchildren. 


Paul Eugene Lees, Aug. 30, 1992, in Naples, 
Fla. He was 86 years old. He earned the 
LL.B. degree at Western Reserve U. (now 
Case Western Reserve U.) and practiced law 
in Cleveland until 1941. He retired as presi- 
dent and director of Standard Tool Co. in 
1960 when he moved to Florida, where he 
owned a fishing club and worked asa realtor. 
He had been secretary of the Class of 1927 
and a member of the Junior Council Alumni 
Assoc. Survivors include his wife, Patricia, 
and two children. 


1928 Ina Leone “Mousie” Ainsworth, 
Mar. 24, 1992, in Sun City, Ariz. Born in 
1906 in Fayette, Iowa, she was a long-time 
resident of Philadelphia, where she worked 
for the Reading Railroad Co. 38 years, retir- 
ing in 1966. A poet and a musician, Ms. 
Ainsworth played the recorder, melodica, 
and organ. She was a member of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania and had com- 
piled several family histories. 


John Savage Hawley, Feb. 9, 1992, in Sun 
City, Ariz. Bornin 1906 in North Dakota, he 
spent much of his childhood in Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. He returned to Wisconsin in 1958 after 
having worked for several companies on the 


East Coast and in other midwest states. Mr. 
Hawley retired as president and owner of 
American Lifting Systems Inc. in 1974, when 
he and his wife, Lucile Stratton Hawley ’31, 
moved to Sun City. A member of several 
professional and community organizations, 
he was a life-time member of the Crystal 
Downs Country Club and former president 
of the Congregational Summer Assembly in 
Frankfort, Mich., where he and his family 
summered. He was president of the Class of 
1928 from 1963 to 1968. He was preceded in 
death by his parents, Henry K. and Theodosia 
Savage Hawley, both members of the Class 
of 1889. Besides his wife, Mr. Hawley is 
survived by a son; three daughters, including 
Patricia Reed ’57 and Nancy Morrison ’67; 
six grandchildren; a sister, Ruth Sokol 731; 
and a cousin, Henry Hawley ’23. 


Lin Ho, Sept. 23, 1992, in Beijing, People’s 
Republic of China, at age 90. Born in 1903 in 
Kingtang, China, he returned to China in 
1931 after studying in the United States. He 
was a professor of philosophy at National U. 
Peking, which was later incorporated into 
Southwestern Associated U. A Hegel schol- 
ar, Mr. Ho translated many western philo- 
sophical works into Chinese and was famous 
in China as a contemporary philosopher. 


Frances Oakley Leach, Sept. 15, 1992, in 
Spring Hill, Fla., at age 95. A victim of 
Parkinson’s disease, she had been confined 
toa total health-care facility since 1986. Mrs. 
Leach had lived many years in Toledo, Ohio, 
where she worked as an accountant, music 
teacher, and pianist. She had been a member 
of the Toledo Civic Chorus and the Toledo 
Choral Society. She was preceded in death 
by her husband. 


1929 Eva May Rackley, on her 85th birth- 
day, Dec. 21, 1992, ofemphysema. She earned 
an M.A. degree at U. Pittsburgh and studied 
at the Sorbonne and in Rome, Italy, and 
Lima, Peru. A Beaver, Pa., resident at the 
time of her death, she had taught history, 
Latin, and French in Pennsylvania high 
schools for +1 years before retiring in 1971. 
During her career Ms. Rackley received sev- 
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eral awards for outstanding teaching. She 
was a member of the JFO Society. Survivors 
include four nephews and two nieces, in- 
cluding Beth Rackley Hesselson ’58. 


Anne Jones Raley, Sept. 9, 1992, in 
Martinsburg, Md. Born Dec. 25, 1907, in 
Athens, Ohio, she earned a master’s degree 
at U. Michigan. She worked at the Central 
(Washington) D.C. Public Library, retiring 
in 1967 as chief of general reference. Mrs. 
Raley is survived by two stepsons, several 
step-grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
a niece, and a great-nephew. 


Josephine Vance Wolfenden, Oct. 6, 1992, 

in Lebanon, N.H., after a brief illness. She 
was 86 years old. After earning an M.A. 
degree in English at Columbia U. Mrs. 
Wolfenden lived in Oxford, England, and 
Washington, D.C., before moving to 
Hanover, N.H., in 1947. Anartist, she painted 
landscapes and portraits, including the offi- 
cial portraits of President Dickey of 
Dartmouth Coll. and Dean Taussig of 
Harvard U. Medical Sch. She was preceded 
in death by her husband. Survivors include 
two children and four grandchildren. 


| 930 Emmett Scott Carmichael, Sept. | . 


1992, in Fort Meyers, Fla., at age 84. He 
earned an M.S. degree at U. Michigan and 
worked 37 years with Mobil Oil Corp. He 
retired as senior staff engineer in 1971, when 
he moved from New York City to Florida. 
Mr. Carmichael held 12 patents in the field 
of petroleum lubricants. He was the author 
ofa number of journal articles and a member 
of several professional organizations, includ- 
ing the American Chemical Society. He is 
survived by his wife, Flora, and a daughter. 


Mark John Staley, Oct. 31, 1992, of cancer 
in Sun City Center, Fla. He was 84 years old. 
He worked in personnel management for 
Cleveland-area firms and served in the army 
air force before joining the Lubrizol Corp. in 
1946. He retired as personnel director in 
1965 but continued to work as an employee- 
relations consultant and teacher at local col- 
leges and universities. In 1976 he and the late 
Ralph Singleton ’23 coauthored a book, Dy- 
namic Retirement: How to Retire and Love It. A 
long-time Oberlin resident, Mr. Staley be- 
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longed to several professional organizations 
and was president of the Alumni Assoc. from 
1963 to 1966 and of the Class of 1930 in 
1964. He was among those who created the 
JFO Society, of which he was named a fellow 
in 1989, and he was among those who insti- 
tuted competition between classes to build 
reunion gifts. Amember of the Alumni Board 
from 1972 to 1975 and a member of the 
Charles Martin Hall Society, he was awarded 
the Alumni Assoc.’s Alumni Medal in 1968. 
Survivors include his wife, Ethel; two sons; 
and a grandson. 


Howard Alexander Tyler, June 7, 1992, in 
Rochester, N.Y. He was born Apr. 30, 1908. 
Mr. Tyler is survived by his wife, Mary. 


193] Joseph Sandy Himes, Sept. 4, 1992, 
in Greensboro, N.C. He had suffered from 
Alzheimer’s disease for many years. Born 
Apr. 4, 1908, he earned a Ph.D. degree in 
sociology at Ohio State U. Mr. Himes taught 
for 23 years at North Carolina Central U. 
before joining U. North Carolina in 1969. 
He was named professor emeritus in 1977 
but continued to teach part time until 1980. 
A former president of the southern Socio- 
logical Society, his last book, The South Moves 
into Its Future: Studies in the Analysis and 
Prediction of Social Change, was published in 
1991. He is survived by his wife, Estelle. 


Stanley Alvador Prier, July 20, 1992, in 
Lincoln, Nebr., of Alzheimer’s disease. He 
was 83 years old. A professional portrait 
photographer, he owned and operated stu- 
dios in Oklahoma and Nebraska. A member 
of the Oklahoma Photographers’ Assoc., Mr. 
Prier retired in 1973. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary Nelle; four sons; and three grand- 
children. 


193) John Allen Palmer, Oct. 14, 1992, 
in Morristown, N.J., at age 82. He worked 
many years for American Surety Co. and as 
a self-employed insurance agent before join- 
ing the American Life Insurance Co. of New 
York in 1958. He retired in 1974 as second 
vice-president in charge of agency adminis- 
tration. Mr. Palmer was a former president 
of the Pittsburgh Alumni Club. He was pre- 
ceded in death by a son. His wife, Dorothy, 
and two sons, including David S. 69, survive. 


and practicable.” He is coordi- 
nator of the Consultative Group 
on Early Childhood Care and 
Development and is based in 
Mexico. 


1956 John Gates moved 


from Portland, Oreg., to the Se- 
attle area in 1980 to join a Se- 
attle electronic-instrumentation 
company. He has one child liv- 
ing at home, 14-year-old Molly. 
His son Christopher is enrolled 
at Bradley U. and daughter 
Hilary at American U. His two 
eldest children, Jennifer and 
Ted, live in Portland and Se- 
attle, respectively, and keep in 
touch with their mother, 
Kathryn Sue “Kittu” Brown. 
John often sees Ted and Louise 
Dewey Shoemaker. 


1957 i February 1992 


folksinger Joe Hickerson gave a 
free lecture and concert— 
Melville, Whales and Whalers’ 
Arts—at the Seamen’s Church 
Inst. in New York City. 


1958 Lakewood, Colo., 


resident Jim Davis has been 
named special assistant to the 
provost at U. Denver’s Center 
for Academic Quality and As- 
sessment of Student Learning 
Outcomes. Jim has been a 
member of the university’s edu- 
cation-school faculty since 1970. 
W At her Oct. 24, 1992, recital 
at Carnegie Hall’s Weill Recital 
Hall, pianist Nancy Caballero 
Garniez wore a 
tunic designed 
by Gabriele 
Knecht, who 
designs clothing 
for musicians. 
Nancy began 


Carnegie’s se- 
ries of twilight Garniez 
piano recitals in 1990. W In the 
fall Gobi American Co. chief 
executive officer Franklin Porath 
was a member of the first trade 
mission from the United States 
to Mongolia. A member of the 
Experimental Aviation Assoc., 
Franklin met with Mongolian 
aviation executives and is pre- 
paring a photo essay about the 
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trip for Sport Aviation. He lives 
in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


i959 Katharine Cook was 


certified in September as a 
flower-essence practitioner. She 
has a small private practice and 
teaches the use of flower es- 
sences in healing. Katharine also 
teaches Pueblo pottery making 
at the San Francisco Zen Cen- 
ter, where she lives, and makes 
Japanese tea-ceremony ceram- 
ics. W Ohio State U. professor 
of history K. Austin Kerr has 
finished a two-year term as 
president of the Alcohol and 
Temperance History Group, a 
small group of people interested 
in the social history of alcohol. 
Austin says that the Anti-Saloon 
League, founded in Oberlin in 
1893, is not connected to the 
group. He is now serving a one- 
year term as president of the 
Business History Conference, a 
450-member group interested 
in the history of business. His 
son, Jonathan, is a first-year stu- 
dent at Oberlin. W In Septem- 
ber Simon & Schuster 
published Robert $. Thompson’s 
third book, The Missiles of Octo- 
ber; The Declassified Story of John 
F. Kennedy and the Cuban Mis- 
sile Crisis. He has begun another 
book, tentatively titled The 
Warlords of Washington, about 
the China lobby and President 
Nixon’s 1972 trip to the 
People’s Republic of China. 


1960 Pemberton,» Ni} 


resident Jean Leininger Haines 
has worked with E.D. Hirsch, 
author of Cultural Literacy, in 
putting together a video tape 


about the application of 


Hirsch’s ideas in elementary 
schools and their importance as 
a unifying force for the coun- 
try, she says. Jean has also 
worked in the selection and se- 
quencing of core knowledge for 
each elementary grade level, and 
her work is acknowledged in 
Hirsch’s First Dictionary of Cul- 
tural Literacy and in the first 
four grade-levels books. W In 
July McGill U. director of fam- 
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IRVING PHILIPS 


Child Psychiatrist 
and Educator 


Taterationally recog- 
nized child psychiatrist, teacher, and re- 
searcher Irving Philips ’43 died August 29, 
1992, at his San Francisco home. He had 
cancer of the bile duct. 

Born October 5, 1921, in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Mr. Philips earned an M.D. degree 
at the University of Illinois School of Medi- 
cine. A member of the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of California at San Francisco for 34 
years, he was named professor of psychiatry 
and director of the university’s child and ado- 
lescent psychology service in 1975. He re- 


1933 Cordie Grover Griffith, Aug. 8 
ore). 7 ica 
1992, in McKees Rock, Pa., at age 81. A 
long-time Pittsburgh-area resident, Mrs. 
Griffith earned an M.S. degree at U. Pitts- 
burgh and was a social worker with several 
agencies. She retired in 1975 as a medical 


social worker with the Pennsylvania State 


tired in 1991 and was named professor emeri- 
tus when he died. 

Mr. Philips was a leader in the under- 
standing of mental retardation, childhood 
depression, and the prevention of childhood 
psychiatric disturbances. He conducted ex- 
tensive research on the emotional problems 
of mentally retarded children and their fami- 
lies and on the psychological development 
of severely ill children and premature infants. 

A past president of the American Acad- 
emy of Child Psychiatry, Mr. Philips founded 
and chaired the academy’s National Consor- 
tium for Child Mental Health Services. He 
chaired the agency’s Project Future, a pro- 
gram to develop sound public policy for 
child-psychiatry patient care, training, and 
research. The author of more than 75 ar- 
ticles and books, he coauthored Child Psy- 
chiatry: A Plan for the Coming Decade, which 
was based on a five-year study reassessing 
the focus and training of child psychiatry. 

“It was typical of him that he was always 
looking to the future and seeing how the 
profession could be uplifted,” David Shaffer 
told the New York Times. Shaffer is the Irv- 
ing Philips Professor of Child Psychiatry at 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center. Jesse 
Philips °37 established the professorship in 
1986 in honor of his brother’s accomplish- 
ments. 

A member of the College’s JFO Society, 
Mr. Philips belonged to several professional 
and civic organizations. In 1990 he was 
elected president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry 
and Allied Professions, which he cofounded. 
At the time of his death he was organizing 
the association’s 1994 convention. 

Besides his brother, Mr. Philips is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary Gray, and three chil- 
dren, including Donald ’83. 
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Health Dept. She was preceded in death by a 
son. Survivors include her husband, Garfield, 
and two sons. 


1934 James Henry Harger, Dec. 7, 1992, 
at age 80 of congenital heart failure at his 
home in Asheville, N.C. He had lived in 
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Ridgewood and Annandale, N.]J., for 40 years 
before moving in 1986 to Asheville. Mr. 
Harger owned a Volkswagen automobile 
dealership, Halcyon Motors, in Somerville, 
N.J. Amember of the Unitarian Universalist 
Church and the Asheville Rotary Club, he 
was president of the Class of 1934 in 1980 
and former treasurer of the New York City 
alumni club. Survivors include his wife, Eone 
Goodenough Harger °33; three children, 
including John ’63 and Penelope Passage 
65; a sister, Marion Stewart ’33; six grand- 
children; two sisters-in-law, Aura Sawyer 
°36 and Lois Peterson ’38; a nephew, Eric 
Peterson ’69; and two nieces, Karen Car- 
penter ’62 and Kristin Peterson ’72. 


William Duncan McRae, Sept. 29, 1992, at 
his home in Lewisburg, Pa., of Alzheimer’s 
disease at age 79. He earned a master’s 
degree in liturgical music at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and in 1936 he joined the 
music faculty at Bucknell U., where he taught 
for 43 years. A pianist and organist, Mr. 
McRae composed for those instruments, 
composed and arranged more than 60 choral 
pieces, and wrote a theory textbook. He was 
the university’s organist as well as organist, 
organ consultant, and music director for 
several local churches. Mr. McRae is sur- 
vived by his wife, Dorothy, two children, 
and four grandchildren. 


1938 Samuel Sanford Dubin, Sept. 8, 
1992, in State College, Pa., at age 78. A 
psychologist, he earned a Ph.D. degree at U. 
Indiana and taught at U. Illinois and worked 
for the federal government before joining 
the faculty at Pennsylvania State U. After 
being named professor emeritus of continu- 
ing education in 1979 he was U. Southern 
California professor of organizational be- 
havior and director of the Center for Hu- 
man Performance Systems until 1982. Mr. 
Dubin, a member of several professional 
organizations and the JFO Society, created 
the Lydia S. Dubin Memorial Fund in 1991 
to finance research in Oberlin’s neuroscience 
program. He is survived by his wife, Lydia 
Symons Dubin ’37; four children; six grand- 
children; two sisters; and two nephews, An- 
drew 62 and Duncan ’71 McFarland. 


1939 Nancy Merrill Noll, July 11, 1992, 
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of a cerebral hemorrhage at age 73. She 
earned an M.A. degree in psychology at Colo- 
rado Coll. A long-time resident of Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., Mrs. Noll was a member 
of several community organizations. Presi- 
dent of the board of the town’s library for 15 
years, she oversaw the library’s expansion 
from a one-room to a full-scale operation. 
Her husband, Ed; two children; two grand- 
children; two sisters; and a brother survive. 


1940 Virginia Shaw Holmes Jeff, Janu- 
ary 1992 in Traverse City, Mich. 


1942 Bernice Anderson Bond, Apr. 19, 
1992, in Middletown, Ohio. She was born 
May 21, 1920, in Franklin, Ohio. 


Charles Jean “CJ” Cooley, Aug. 25, 1992, 
after a heart attack at his home in Naples, FI. 
He was 72 years old. A cofounder of the 
Oberlin Clinic, Mr. Cooley earned an M.D. 
degree at U. Louisville. He practiced at the 
clinic 15 years and continued making house 
calls until his retirement in 1978, when he 
moved to Florida. An avid flier, he was avia- 
tion-medical examiner for the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration. He belonged to several 
professional and community organizations. 
He was preceded in death by his first wife, 
Eleanor. Survivors include his wife, Esther, 
two children, and six grandchildren. 


Walter M. Harvie, June 9, 1992, in Ana 
Maria, Fla.,of cancer. A long-time resident 
of Doylestown, Pa., he moved to the Miami 
Beach area in 1991. After serving in the U.S. 
Air Force during WWII Mr. Harvie earned 
a master’s degree in instrumental music at 
Columbia U. Aclarinetand saxophone player, 
he taught in New York and Ohio before 
joining the Central Bucks School District, 
where he was music director for 28 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Margaret; a daugh- 
ter; and two grandchildren. 


James Marshall Stengle, Oct. 9, 1992, at 
age 75. He had lived in Middleburg, Va. Mr. 
Stengle earned an M.D. degree at North- 
western U. He worked with the U.S. Public 
Health Service until 1967, when he was named 
chief of the National Inst. of Health’s Na- 
tional Blood Research Program. A member 
of several professional organizations and the 


ily-medicine research Michael 
Klein published the first North 
American randomized con- 
trolled trial of episiotomy. The 
procedure, which had never 
been evaluated, was found “to 
cause the very trauma it was 
designed to prevent,” and “the 
routine use of episiotomy can- 
not be defended,” says Michael. 
He has been a McGill faculty 
member for 20 years and direc- 
tor of the Dept. of Family 
Medicine for 15. His wife, 
Bonnie, is director of the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. 
Their son, Seth, is a high- 
school teacher in Toronto; their 
daughter Naom1 is editor of the 
U. Toronto newspaper; and 
their daughter Misha is a 
Ph.D.-degree candidate in an- 
thropology at U. California, 
Berkeley. W Emory U. Sch. of 
Medicine professor Nancy Gates 
Kutner, a medical sociologist, is 
a principal investigator of a 
three-year study of special-care 
units for Alzheimer’s disease. 
Funded by the National Inst. 
of Health’s National Inst. of 
Aging, the study is the first 
multicenter national study to 
investigate what defines special- 
care units and to what extent 
the units make a difference for 
Alzheimer’s patients and their 
caregivers. 


196 f Third-generation 


Oberlinian Rebecca Hale is a 
first-year student at the College 
this year. Her father is Peter 
Hale, and her grandfather is Jo- 
seph Hale ’28. W Rodney 
Schmidt was recently named as- 
sistant dean of graduate studies 
and technology at East Caro- 
lina U. Sch. of Music. His 
phone: (919) 757-6282. 
Internet: muschmid@ecuvax.cis. 
ecu.edu. Bitnet: muschmidt@ 
ecuvm 1. 


1962 William Kloss’s book 


Art in the White House has been 
published by the White House 
Historical Assoc. “It’s the only 
way the public can see the en- 
tire White House collection,” 
wrote Susan Pastrick in the Oct. 
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19, 1992, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. W Donna Baldwin 
Ross was one of the top five 
winners of the Episcopal Evan- 
gelism Foundation’s 1992 Best 
Sermon competition. Donna is 
rector of Christ Church in 
Oberlin. 


1963 Michael and Sarah 


Hutchinson Dunn’s daughter, 
Jennifer, is a first-year student 
at Oberlin. Their son, Jon, is a 
junior at Rice U. Mike, execu- 
tive associate dean of the Coll. 
of Arts and Sciences at Indiana 
U., is also Oscar Ewing Profes- 
sor of Philosophy and profes- 
sor of computer science at the 
university, where Sarah is assis- 
tant coordinator of advising for 
first-year students. W Barbara 
Abraham Hadley says she is de- 
lighted that her son Jordan, who 
enrolled in the fall as a first- 
year Oberlin student, “is follow- 
ing in my footsteps.” In July 
Barbara and her “long-time sig- 
nificant other,” John Burke, 
were married in a small garden 
ceremony in their backyard. 
Jordan accompanied his sister, 
Chelsea, a Vassar Coll. senior, 
on guitar while she sang a ren- 
dition of the Beatles’ song “In 
My Life.” Barabara and John 
honeymooned for three weeks 
in ‘Tuscany. A former free-lance 
photographer, Barbara teaches 
photography in the Maret Sch.’s 
Art Dept. She describes her job 
as demanding but great fun. 
Her address: 5705 Sherier PI. 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20016. 
Phone: (202) 966-9667. ¥ 
Manhattan, Kans., resident 
Gretchen Weltzheimer Holden’s 
son Zachary is a first-year stu- 
dent at Oberlin. He enjoys his 
classes and is doing a lot of writ- 
ing, which “in my opinion is 
great,” says Gretchen. Zachary 
also reports that the food is ter- 
rific, she says. W In August 
Manhattan-based actor Ken 
Kliban performed the role of 
Malvolio in the Phoenix The- 
atre Co.’s production of Twelfth 
Night. ‘Vhe play was performed 
at State U. New York, Pur- 
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ALBERT REES 


Labor Economist and 
Oberlin College Trustee 


Wren asked recently 
about his late friend and colleague Albert 
Rees ’43, William Bowen, president of the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation and presi- 
dent emeritus of Princeton University, said 
“Al Rees was widely known as a preeminent 
labor economist, a superb teacher, a valued 
advisor to governments, and a talented ad- 
ministrator. He was all of those things, but 
he was also so much more: one of the most 
generous, kindly, decent human beings that 
I have ever known.” 

Former provost and professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton and retired president 
of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Mr. Rees 
died September 5, 1992, of cancer. A 
Princeton resident, he was 71 years old. 

In its September 7, 1992, obituary the 
New York Times reported, “Mr. Rees influ- 
enced a generation of labor economists with 
his analyses of wages, unemployment, and 
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labor markets.” Among his accomplishments 
were a theoretical demonstration that fluc- 
tuations in unemployment are primarily de- 
termined by fluctuations in the demand for 
labor, the construction of historical price and 
real-wage indexes, and an appraisal of the 
government’s statistics on unemployment. 

Born August 21, 1921, in New York City, 
Mr. Rees earned a Ph.D. degree in econom- 
ics at the University of Chicago, where he 
joined the faculty in 1947 and was named 
full professor in 1961. Mr. Rees joined 
Princeton in 1966, and from 1968 to 1971 
he was director of the university’s Industrial 
Relations Section. Former chair of the De- 
partment of Economics and holder of the 
Class of 1913 Professorship in Political 
Economy, he taught a number of graduate 
and undergraduate courses on price theory 
and labor economics. 

Mr. Rees’s government appointments 
included membership on President 
Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisors 
and President Kennedy’s Committee to Ap- 
praise Employment and Unemployment Sta- 
tistics. He was director of the Social Science 
Research Council, director of the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability, and a member 
of several other organizations. He was named 
president of the Sloan Foundation in 1979, 
and after his retirement from that position 
in 1989 he returned to Princeton for a year 
as senior research economist. In 1990 he 
was elected to the national board of direc- 
tors of Recording for the Blind. 

Mr. Rees had recently completed a pro- 
jection of the impact of the abolition of man- 
datory retirement for tenured college and 
university faculty members, which will go 
into effect in 1994 under the amended Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act. He had 
written several books, including Striking a 
Balance: Making National Economic Policy. 

A member of the College’s Board of 
‘Trustees since 1986, first as an alumni- 
elected and then as a board-elected trustee, 
Mr. Rees had chaired the Educational Pro- 
grams and Policies Committee. A member 
of the JFO Society’s President’s Circle, he 
was a frequent visitor to campus and had 
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participated in the 1977 and 1981 Com- 
mencement Symposia. As part of the board’s 
memorial for Mr. Rees trustee James Ford 
said, “Whether walking or speaking it was 
always evident that Al knew where he was 
going—and would get there with all delib- 


JFO Society, he was awarded the Public 


Health Service’s Meritorious Service Medal 
in 1966. 


1943 Robert Winston Clarke, Sept. 22, 
1992, after heart surgery at the Cleveland 
Clinic. A Shaker Heights, Ohio, resident, he 
was 70 years old. Mr. Clarke earned an M.Div. 
degree at Yale U. and in 1951 became the 
first director of Cleveland’s Student Chris- 
tian Union, which, later known as the Uni- 
versity Christian Movement (UCM), took 
part in the civil-rights and antiwar move- 
ments in Cleveland during the 1960s. In 
1978 he cofounded, at Case Western Re- 
serve U., the Center for Professional Ethics, 
of which he became codirector after his 1986 
retirement from UCM. A past president of 
the Cleveland Oberlin Alumni Assoc. and a 
career counselor, he was a trustee of the 
Interchurch Council of Greater Cleveland 
and a member of the Western Reserve U. 
Assoc. of the United Church of Christ. He is 
survived by his wife of 49 years, Elizabeth 
Colvin Clarke ’43; four children; and 11 
grandchildren. 


1947 John William Mitchell, July 22, 
1992, in Cedar Falls, lowa. He was 71 years 
old. He was emeritus professor of music at 
Iowa State Teachers Coll., where he joined 
the faculty in 1947. Mr. Mitchell is survived 
by his wife, Eunice, and two children. 


1948 Mary Williams Seymour, Oct. 4, 
1992, of cancer at her home in Silver Spring, 
Md. She was 66 years old. Associate program 
director for anthropology at the National 
Science Foundation from 1960 to 1987, she 
was the recipient of the foundation’s Merito- 
rious Service Award as well as the Society for 
American Archaeology’s Public Service 
Award and the American Anthropological 
Assoc.’s Distinguished Service Award. A 
prize-winning artist, Mrs. Seymour belonged 
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erate speed. . . . Oberlin was hardly Al’s larg- 
est arena. But there, as elsewhere, he distin- 
guished himself, and he did lasting good.” 

Mr. Rees is survived by his wife, 
Marianne; three children, including Daniel 
"86; and a sister, Anna Held 746. 


to local art associations and volunteered at 
the National Portrait Gallery. She was a 
successful 27-year member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. She is survived by her husband, 
Ernest, and two brothers. 


1949 David Waight Secrest, Nov. 1, 
1992, suddenly at age 66. Mr. Secrest, who 
lived in Chevy Chase, Md., had a history of 
heart ailments. He was a reporter for several 
papers and news services until 1956, when, as 
a fellow of the American Political Science 
Assoc., he worked in several congressional 
offices, including that of Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.). He was on the staff of 
Business Week, as White House correspon- 
dent and later as chief congressional corre- 
spondent, for 15 years until 1974, when he 
was named press secretary to the House 
Banking Committee. In 1981 he joined 
Whalen Co., a public-affairs consulting firm, 
of which he was executive vice-president at 
the time of his death. A member of several 
professional organizations, Mr. Secrest was a 
former president of the Alumni Assoc. and 
twice president of the Class of 1949. A two- 
time class agent, he was active in Washing- 
ton, D.C., area alumni activities. His parents 
were Charlene Cary Secrest 758 and Paul 
Edward Secrest, a lecturer in practical theol- 
ogy and supervisor of field workin the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology from 1954 to 1964. 
Mr. Secrest is survived by his wife, Helen; 
five children; and four grandchildren. 


Barbara-Ann Barre Warren, Oct. 4, 1992, 
in Norwich, N.Y., of lung cancer at age 66. 
She was organist and choir master at several 
churches in the Buffalo, N.Y., area before 
earning an M.F.A. degree in 1974 at State U. 
New York, Buffalo, where she later taught. 
Mrs. Warren also taught at Catskill Conser- 
vatory and studied piano in France, where 
she played in recital for President Carter’s 
1978 visit to Paris. She was preceded in death 


chase. W J. William Schopf, di- 
rector of the U. California, Los 
Angeles, Center for the Study 
of Evolution and the Origin of 
Life (CSEOL), has won the 
UCLA Academic Senate’s 
1992-94 Gold Shield Faculty 
Prize, the senate’s highest 
honor. Bill is the first professor 
to win three major UCLA fac- 
ulty awards—in 1977 he won 
the Distinguished Teaching 
Award and in 1984 was named 
Faculty Research Lecturer. He 
has donated his $28,000 Gold 
Shield Prize to the CSEOL. VW 
In February 1992 Waccabuc, 
N.Y., resident Morris Simkin 
joined the Lewisboro (N.Y.) 
Planning Board. W Vera 
Hanfmann Weisskopf's grand- 
daughter, Katherine Antonia 
Vera “Katie” Weisskopf, was 
born June 26, 1992, to Vera’s 
daughter, Antonia “Toni” 
Weisskopf ’87, and Jim Baen. 
Katie’s grandfather is Hunts- 
ville, Ala., resident Martin 
Weisskopf ’64. Vera is head of 
circulation services at Washing- 
ton U. libraries. Toni is execu- 
tive editor of Baen Books in 
Riverdale, N.Y. V pees? 
Ohio, composer 
David Westfall is 
completing a pi- 
ano concerto 
that will be per- 
formed during 
the 1993-94 sea- 
son. He is also 
working on a Westfall 
composition for band and an 
overture for orchestra. 


1964 Former North Amer- 
ican New Music Festival co- 
administrative director Karen 
Lisco Kosman has been named 
acting director of the Buffalo 
State Coll. Performing Arts 
Center. Karen is a member of 
World University Games Cul- 
tural Festival’s Performing Arts 
Committee and the Buffalo and 
Erie County Arts Council’s 
Management Assistance Com- 
mittee. 


1965 As the newly ap- 


pointed chairman of the faculty 
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at the State U. New York, 
Fredonia, Sch. of Music, David 
F. Evans’s responsibilities in- 
clude recruitment, alumni af- 
fairs, and applied studies. He 
teaches voice, directs the col- 
lege choir, and concertizes. W 
In June Anita Fahrni-Minear 
hosted Louise 
Toby Broekhap 
and her family. 
Last spring 
Anita, who lives 
in Islikon, Swit- 
zerland, ran for 
a seat on the 
cantonal parlia- 
ment of Thurgau on the lib- 
eral-democratic ticket and was 
first-runner-up. She is a mem- 
ber of the boards of the Con- 
servation Federation of 
Thurgau and the overseers of 
the cantonal middle schools. In 
July she and her family visited 
with Bonnie Bauer Braendgaard 
at Bonnie’s Arhus, Denmark, 
home. A month later Sylvia 
Lotspiech Greene and her fam- 
ily visited Bonnie. In Septem- 
ber at the International Festival 
of Music in Lucerne Anita 
asked the festival director’s wife 
if her husband was often in con- 
tact with Oberlin conservatory 
graduates. The festival 
director’s wife turned out to be 
Susan Nelson Bamert. “Surprise! 
It’s a small world,” says Anita. 
Vv Bill Henderson’s second 
novel, I Killed Hemingway, will 
be published in March by St. 
Martin’s Press. The novel is “a 
dark-comic reworking of the 
Hemingway-in-Paris legend,” 
says Bill. He publishes under his 
full name—William McCranor 
Henderson—“to avoid confu- 
sion with countless other Bill 
or William Hendersons,” he 
says. He and his wife, Carol 
Douglas ’74, and their daugh- 
ters, 9-year-old Olivia and 6- 
year-old Collette, live in Chapel 
Fill, where Bill teaches in the 
U. North Carolina creative- 
writing program. W Singer Gail 
Nelson Holgate and the Danny 
Holgate ‘Trio performed a con- 
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cert of show tunes, folk and pop 
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by her husband, ‘Terrell ’49, and a son. A 
daughter and a son, David ’72, survive. 


Terrell Hanna Warren, July 20, 1992, in 
Charleston, W.Va., of Parkinson’s disease. 
He was 71 years old. A long-time Buffalo, 
N.Y., area resident, he worked for Bell Air- 
craft Corp. before attending the General 
Theological Seminary. Ordained an Episco- 
pal priest in 1967, Mr. Warren retired in 
1980 as rector of the Church of Ascension in 
Buffalo. He was former treasurer of the 
Western New York alumni club. He was 
preceded in death by a son. His wife, Bar- 
bara-Ann Barre Warren 49, died Oct. 4, 
1992 (see above). He is survived bya daugh- 
ter and a son, David ’72. 


1950 Roy E. McClendon, Sept. 1, 1992, 
in Tempe, Ariz. Born Nov. 11, 1922, in 
Allentown, Ala., he earned an M.A. degree in 
political science at U. New Hampshire. He 
studied at Arizona State U. as a Ford Foun- 
dation Fellow in political science. Mr. 
McClendon taught social studies in the Phoe- 
nix Union H.S. District. He was a former 
president of the Durham, N.H., and Yankee 
alumni clubs, amember ofthe Alumni Coun- 
cil, and an alumni admissions representative 
and ACTION convener. His wife, Fannie, 


survives. 


195 Donald Charles Roberts, Dec. 17, 
1991, in New Orleans, La., at age 63. He 
earned an M.S.L. degree in linguistics at 
Georgetown U. He taught English as a sec- 
ond language at American U. before joining 
the Tulane U. Sch. of Medicine in 1960. As 
an assistant professor and applied linguist at 
Tulane he taught English to foreign stu- 
dents and Spanish to Tulane students and to 
faculty making field trips to Colombia. Sur- 
vivors include his brother John T. ’55. 


1954 Gloria Heise Palanchian, Apr. 4, 
1992, atage 58 in Englewood, NJ. A former 
chair of the Piano Dept. of Glassboro Colle 
she played with the American Ballet Theater 
orchestra, taught music and was choral di- 
rector in Seacus, N.J., elementary schools, 
and had a private studio. Mrs. Palanchian 


was a member of several community organi- 
zations, including the Art Center of North- 
ern New Jersey and the Gifted Child Soci- 
ety. Survivors include her husband, John, 
and two sons. 


1956 Doris Robbins Ornstein, Aug. 30, 
1992, of brain cancer. She was 62 years old. 
She moved to the Cleveland area in 1966 and 
had lived many years in Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. A harpsichordist, she earned a B.M. 
degree at Bennington Coll. In 1968 she joined 
the faculty at the Cleveland Inst. of Music, 
where she was head of the Harpsichord Dept. 
and director of the early-music program. She 
was also associate professor of harpsichord at 
Case Western Reserve U. Mrs. Ornstein 
organized and was director of the Cleveland 
Baroque Soloists, was a member of the edito- 
rial board of the journal of the American 
Bach Assoc., and made several recordings on 
the Gasparo label. She is survived by her 
husband, Robert; three children, including 
Lisa ’77; a grandchild; her parents; and a 
brother. 


960 Kenneth Robert Burnett, Aug. 28, 
1992, at his home in Charleston, W.Va., 
where he had lived five years. He was 54 years 
old. He earned a master’s degree at North- 
western U. Mr. Burnett played violin in the 
Chicago Symphony Youth and Waukegan 
orchestras, and he was adept at viola, cello, 
and bass, as well. At the time of his death he 
was a music and strings teacher for fourth- 
through ninth-grade students in the South 
Hills Area Schools in Charleston. Survivors 
include his father and two brothers. 


1961 Francis Hewitt, May 14, 1992. He 
was born in Rutland, Vermont, in 1936. A 
painter, he earned a B.F.A. degree at 
Carnegie-Mellon U. before earningan M.A. 
degree at Oberlin. In the early 1960s he, 
Ernst Benkert, and Edwin Mieczkowski 
formed the Anomina Group. Working as a 
team, the the three artists investigated vi- 
sual experience, especially perceptual cues, 
through their work. Mr. Hewitt’s later work 
explored his interest in color theory, archi- 
tectural structure, and symbolic reference. 
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Memorial Minute 


SANFORD SHEPARD 


Professor of Spanish 


By 
Fernando Arrojo 


Fale Sanford! I see 
you coming from up there. I can hear your 
words, “Here I am. What’s new? What’s up?” 
To tell you the truth, Sanford, there’s nothing 
new. As you always say, nothing ever happens 
in Oberlin. Even the spring, you observed 
once, comes silently one night and next 
morning it’s gone. 

But now that I think about it, something 
really happened in Oberlin back in April. You 
left us. And that was quite an event, some- 
thing to remember: the departure of an or- 
iginal humanist. 

Death has always fascinated you. Spinoza 
wrote in his Ethics, “homo liber de nulla re minus 
quam de morte cogitat et eius saplentiam non mon Ms, 
sed vitae meditatio est”(a free man thinks of 
everything except death, and his wisdom is 
meditation, not about death, but about life 
itself). However, Unamuno, who was obsessed 
with death, wrote that Spinoza was actually as 
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preoccupied as everybody else, but to free 
himself of the thought he wrote about it in 
hopeful terms. You, Sanford, have always cho- 
sen not to write but to talk about death in, shall 
we say, decadent terms. I remember one time, 
many years ago, you said to me, “I’m a dead 
man. Therefore, my power has no limits.” 
And indeed, your power seemed to have no 
limits when you and Helen first went to Spain 
in 1959. Do you remember? Fascinated by 
the paleolithic caves, you wentinto those chap- 
els of ancient man trying to discern the meaning 
behind the animals painted and etched on the 
walls. And with the famous Professor Martin 
Almagro you visited recently discovered caves 
and dolmens on the border of Portugal. Every- 
thing old was there to be rediscovered. That was 
an exciting period of your life, wasn’t it Sanford? 
Again your power seemed to have no limits 
when you studied with clarity and exactness 
Lopez Pinciano’s Philosophia Antigua Poética in 
your book, E/ Pinciano y las teorias literarias del 
Siglo de Oro, which has become a classic. Pinci- 
ano’s work was largely dedicated to the defense 
of poetry. Poets, after all, had been exiled by 
Plato in his ideal republic. A remarkable char- 
acteristic of Philosophia Antigua Poética is 
Pinciano’s independent thought. You wrote in 
your study: “Much more important, perhaps, 
than any of the principles of poetic art given by 
Pinciano, is his insistence for an author to 
keep himself independent of all that which 
can be frustrating to his work.” You—par- 
ticularly you, Sanford, of all the people I 
know—and Lopez Pinciano strive for such an 
independence. One thing is for sure, though, 
neither you nor he could have been politicians. 
You like to tell—in a somber, deep tone of 
voice—dramatic, strange, or funny anecdotes 
that in one way or another your audience always 
finds shocking or preposterous. In many of 
those anecdotes, perhaps in all of them, there’s 
a point intellectually, obscurely linked with a 
subject often missed by the listener. One really 
has to graduate in “Sanford Shepard” to grasp 
all the implications. What an original 
Scheherazade you might have been! Sultan 
Schahriah would have spared your life not for 
the curiosity of hearing the end of the narra- 
tion, but for the uncertain pleasure of being 
bewildered night after night. 
One such story could very well be that of your 
departure in 1992, of all years. A mere coinci- 
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songs, and jazz Mar. 15, 1992, 
at the Grace Episcopal Church 
in White Plains, N.Y. W U. 
Michigan professor and chair of 
the Department of Political Sci- 
ence Arlene Warmbrunn 
Saxonhouse’s book, Fear of Di- 
versity: The Birth of Political Sci- 
ence in Ancient Greek Thought, 
has been published by U. Chi- 
cago Press. “The great achieve- 
ment of this study emerges in 
its insistence on the reduction- 
ism of Greek political thinking 
which leveled the many to one,” 
says Duke U.’s Diskin Clay. ¥ 
lan and Dena Stein ’67 Shand’s 
daughter, Megan, is a first-year 
Oberlin student. Their son, 
Kevin, is an Oberlin senior. Ian 
and Dena live in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Vv Santa Cruz, Calif., resident 
David Steinberg is editor of The 
Erotic Impulse: Honoring the Sen- 
sual Self, published by Jeremy 
Tarcher, Inc. The book is a col- 
lection of essays, poems, and 
stories by 52 contributors, in- 
cluding Anais Nin, e.e. 
cummings, Camille Paglia, and 
Robert Bly. Their topics include 
difference in sexual attitudes 
between men and women, the 
place of erotic art and fantasy, 
and sexual spirituality. David is 
active in feminist and men’s 
movements and leads workshops 
on men’s roles, fathering, and 
male sexuality. W In October, 
after 25 years as a violinist, 
Joanne Tanner 
“retired,” she 
says “to spend 
time on my 
hobby-become- 
new-career.” 
For the past 10 


years she volun- 


teered at the Tanner 
Gorilla Foundation—home of 
the signing gorillas Koko and 
Michael—and she is now en- 
rolled in the Ph.D.-degree pro- 
gram in evolutionary psychology 
at St. Andrews U. in Scotland. 


1966 Oakland, Calif., 


singer John Duykers, who cre- 
ated the role of Chairman Mao 
in Nixon in China, recently made 
his New York City Opera de- 
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but as Don Jose in Carmen. 
John sings regularly with the 
opera companies of Chicago, 
Houston, and Los Angeles. He 
and his wife, director Melissa 
Weaver, create original music- 
performance works. John’s son, 
Max, is a junior music-compo- 
sition major at Oberlin. W Ann 
Gundersheimer Marston’s son 
Jake Tilove is a first-year stu- 
dent at Oberlin. Her son Adam 
is a junior at Emory U. Ann 
lives and practices marriage and 
family therapy in Bucks County, 
Pa. W Todd Mitchell, son of 
John and Gail Kurtz ’67 
Mitchell, is a first-year student 
at Oberlin. John and Gail’s 
daughter, Jennifer, is a senior 
at Princeton U. John is a mo- 
lecular-biology professor at 
Northern Illinois U., where he 
practices basic cancer research. 
Gail is research-development 
coordinator at NIU’s Office of 
Sponsored Projects. W Phoenix, 
Ariz., resident Terri Pine- 
Wallace says she is “really en- 
joying the challenge” of 
teaching humanities to eighth- 
grade students. Terri remains 
active in music and teaches pi- 
ano composing. 


1967 After living more 


than 20 years in Vermont Ken 
Avent and his wife “have come 
to their senses and moved to the 
sunny south,” says Ken. The 
couple lives in Rutledge, Tenn., 
and is “looking forward to en- 
joying more time without our 
parkas on,” he says. W Allen R. 
Bentley has been elected to a 
one-year term as chair of the 
Bellevue, Wash., planning com- 
mission. W In 1991 Routledge, 
Chapman & Hall published two 
of Stephen E. Braude’s books. 
In The Limits of Influence: 


Psychokinesis and the Philosophy of 


Science he argues that evidence 
of spontaneous psychokinesis is 
a neglected and unjustly ma- 
ligned aspect of the science of 
parapsychology. His First Per- 
son Plural: Multiple Personality 
and the Philosophy of Mind is the 
first full-length philosophical 
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dence? Or perhaps the eternal return pro- 
posed by Nietzsche? I’m told that in the last 
days or hours before you left you spoke fre- 
quently about German philosophers, above 
all Schopenhauer. 

But let’s go to the story now. There was once 
a humanist Jew in the country of Sepharadh 
(what others call Spain). He was born March 
24, 1428. His name was Sanforo Sefardi, a 
surname his family took after the country in 
which they had been living for generations. He 
was a proud intellectual man, very well read 
and profoundly dedicated to the study of the 
Jewish literature and culture of his time and 
before. They also say he was a controversial, 
difficult, witty man. Nothing new; they said 
the same thing about Fray Luis de Le6n some 
hundred years later. Sefardi wrote a revealing 
book, forbidden by the Inquisition, titled Shem 
Tov, His World and His Words. It was about a 
poet-rabbi, Shem Tov ben Yitzhak Ardutiel, 
who was in the mid-14th century “a prominent 
member of the prosperous a/jama of Carri6n 
de los Condes in the Castilian province of 
Palencia.” No one had or has ever written 
such a complete, incisive, imaginative, and 
well documented study of the works of this 
poet-rabbi: the Hebrew maqama, The Battle of 
the Pen and the Scissors, and his long Spanish 
poem Proverbios Morales. 

However, life was precarious for Sdnforo 
Sefardi, as it was for most Jews in 15th-century 
Spain. I leave to you, Sanford, pertinent histor- 
ical and cultural details. To resume— in 1492 ,as 
everyone knows, the Jews were expelled from 
Spain. ‘The Decree of Expulsion was signed by 
the Catholic monarchs on March 31. Those who 
left Spain—the majority—went to Portugal, 
North Africa, Greece, and Turkey. But you, for 
some strange reason, showed up in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, where you were reborn on March 
24, 1928. Then you departed again, this time on 
April 10, 1992, ten days after the decree, five 
hundred years later—1492 to 1992, exact anni- 
versary of the expulsion of the Jews, the discov- 
ery of America, the reconquest of Granada. 

You probably gave the best explanation for 
these paradoxical circumstances. As Borges 
would have said, the answer is in some of the 
lines in one of the pages in one of your books: 


The value of men and things are subject to the 
principle of relativity. Both are like an algebraic 
exponent which in one place may be worth four and 
in another forty-four. The world as experienced by 
men is too dark and riddling, too full of ambiguity 
and shadows to be reduced to a neat, logical order. 
The use of striking paradoxes expresses for Shem 
Tov the multiple facets of reality that can be 
grasped only by imagination and self-awareness. 
The above quote comes, of course, from your 

book on the poet-rabbi from Carrién. Shem 
‘Tov and you have used striking paradoxes—he 
in poetry; you, in death. Perhaps literature, after 
all, is a model for that facet of reality we call life. 
Six months have elapsed since you chose to 
depart. Now when I go to the second floor in 
Rice Hall I don’t see you there. I don’t see 
any more that little, colorful sign on your door 
begging to BRING BACK THE INQUISI- 
TION. I don’t see groups of students filling 
your office, eager to hear you talking about E/ 
Libro de Buen Amor, El Lazarillo, or The Courtier, 
or listening to one of your anecdotes, or laugh- 
ing at one of your paradoxical sentences. 
Sanford, ubi es nunc? | would like to place 
you in Granada, a city you love so much, in the 
quiet garden of a aimen—as villas are called 
there—reading, meditating, or perhaps ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of proud, ancient 
hills and exquisitely intricate Moorish palaces, 
as the last sun accentuates their crimson color. 
This beautiful sight moves you, and moves 
you deeply, for, behind that outrageous fa- 
cade, you are really a sensitive, passionate, 
romantic man. And you might be working on 
your last project, “Columbus the Mystic.” He 
also was in Granada 500 years ago. 
‘Troglodytes, early Iberians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Arabs, Jews, Middle Ages, Renaissance, 
Golden Age, Spain, Portugal, Israel . . . 
Wherever you are now, in time and space, 
we miss you. You are one of a kind. 
So long, Sanford! 


FERNANDO ARROJO ss associate professor of 
Spanish at Oberlin. This Memorial Minute was 
adopted by the General Faculty of Oberlin College 
October 27, 1992. Sanford Shepard is survived by his 
wife of 40 years, Helen Keller Shepard: a daughter; 
and a son, Marcus Alan 81. 
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In 1970 he moved from New York to Ver- 
mont, eventually settling in Burlington, and 
joined the art-department faculty at U. Ver- 
mont. He is survived by his wife, Karen 
Kurzband Hewitt ’61; and a son, Corin ’93. 


1963 David James “Britt” Britton, Sept. 
22, 1992, at age 50 at his home in Altadena, 
Calif., of complications from AIDS. An or- 
ganist, he earned an M.M. degree at the 
Eastman Sch. of Music. He taught at several 
colleges and universities before joining the 
California Inst. of Technology in 1977. Mr. 
Britton was humanities lecturer in music theory 
and history there until 1991. He was organist 
for several churches, had recorded for the 
Delos International label, and had completed 
many organ-concert tours in the United States, 
Europe, and Japan. A member of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, he had written articles 
for several trade journals. Survivors include 
his partner, Fred Staley, and a brother. 


| 974 Robert John Walker, Sept. 19, 1992, 
in San Francisco, Calif., of complications 
from AIDS. A leading naturalist in Northern 
California, he was president of the Sierra 
Club’s San Francisco chapter and a founder 
of the Gay-Lesbian Sierrans and the Bay 
Area Ridge Trail organization. A landscape 
photographer, his work has been published 
in several newspapers and magazines, as well 
as highlighted in the films Treasures of the 
Greenbelt and Secrets of the Bay. Vhe East Bay 
Regional Park District has named a ridge and 


a trail in Mr. Walker’s honor. He is sur- 
vived by his mother, a sister, a brother, 
three half sisters, and a half brother. 


1975 Thomas Cecil Fay, Aug. 25, 1992, 
in Atlanta, Ga. He was 39 years old. He 
earned an M.Phil. degree in French and 
comparative literature at Yale U. A specialist 
in 17th- and 18th-century French theater, 
Mr. Fay joined the Tulane U. faculty in 1982 
as an assistant professor. In 1987 he moved 
to Atlanta, where he worked as a manage- 
ment consultant before opening his own 
professional-services company. Survivors 
include his mother and a brother. 


Gerald W. Morton, Dec. 15, 1992, at his 
New York City home, of complications from 
AIDS. He was 39 years old. An organist, he 
was director of Music at Trinity Cathedral 
in Newark, N.J., from 1975 to 1987. At the 
time of his death he was director of music at 
New York City’s St. Philip’s Episcopal 
Church and organist and choir master at 
Hebrew Tabernacle in Washington Heights, 
N.Y. Mr. Morton is survived by his parents, 
two brothers, and a sister. 


| 988 Melissa Yu-Ming Liu, Oct. 7, 1992, 
in San Jose, Calif., after a year-long battle 
with cancer. She was born Sept. 23, 1966, in 
Yuan Lin, Taiwan. Ms. Liu had been an 
executive assistant at Esquire Financial Ser- 
vices, Inc. She is survived by her parents, two 
brothers, and a cousin, Lychin Chang ’85. 


Latino Alumni Reunion/Conference 
Celebrating Our Culture, Celebrating Our Heritage 


Join us the weekend of March 5-7 for the first Latino alumni reunion. 
Classical guitarist Federico Cordero will kick off the festivities with a lecture 
and recital. A Latino conservatory-student recital, an alumni panel discus- 
sion of life after Oberlin, and forming an Alumni Association affiliate group 
are among other events. Saturday's keynote address by Northeastern 
University professor of sociology Felix Padilla will be followed by a dance 
with a local salsa band. The reunion is hosted by the Alumni Association, 


44074. Phone: (216) 775-8692. 


the Office of Student Support Services, and La Union. For more informa- 
tion call or write Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62, director of on-campus alumni 


activities. Address: Bosworth Hall 201, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
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examination of multiple person- 
ality. Stephen is professor of 
philosophy at U. Maryland Bal- 
timore County. W Organist 
Merry Foxworth participated in 
the Brockton, Mass., First 
Night Brockton!—a New Year’s 
Eve celebration featuring 
multicultural events, performing 
artists, and family entertain- 
ment. Merry performed in a 
program for organ and brass 
and accompanied a voice recital. 
Vv Patricia Gray is executive 
producer of a one-hour public- 
television special now in pro- 
duction—“The Sounds of the 
New World: The German 
Moravian colonies in 18th Cen- 
tury America.” The project 
traces the impact of German 
Moravians on colonial America. 
Patricia is president of the 
American Artist’s Alliance, Inc. 
and artistic director of National 
Music Arts. W Harvard U. 
Kennedy Sch. of Government 
professor of public policy Gary 
Orren is spending a year-long 
sabbatical working with City 
Youth, a community service 
program in Boston. Gary de- 
scribes the program as an “ur- 
ban peace corps” in which 
young adults devote a year to 
serving the community. Al- 
though many people refer to his 
sabbatical as a year off, Gary 
says “I think it would be more 
accurate to call it my year on.” 
Vv As the recently appointed 
director of the 

Merck Inst. for | # 
Science Educa- 
tion Carlo 
Parravano leads 
the institute’s 
precollege sci- 


ence-education 
initiatives. Be- 
fore his appointment Carlo was 
professor of chemistry and chair 
of the Division of Natural Sci- 
ences at State Uy New York, 
Purchase. W For 18 seasons 
Francine Schutzman has been 
playing second oboe and En- 


Parraavano 


glish horn with the National 
Arts Centre Orchestra of Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. In 1980 
she married John Brockway, a 
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Canadian civil servant special- 
izing in finance. 


1968 After carrying on a 


romance by mail for three years 
Linda Montie Brandes and 
Gerald Norton were married 
July 25, 1992, at the Canton, 
Ohio, Christ Presbyterian 
Church, where they met as 
members of the choir. Linda has 
moved to Jakarta, Indonesia, 
where Jerry had been living be- 
fore their marriage. She says she 
is trying to acclimate herself to 
Jakarta, “this most amazing 
Asian city,” which she says 
seems like both a city in a de- 
veloping nation and a city in 
1950s America. Her address: c/o 
P.T. Babcock & Wilcox Indo- 
nesia, P.O. Box 351, Barberton, 
OH 44203-0351. W William 
Brashear, a papyrologist at 
Berlin’s Agyptisches Museum, 
has identified a fourth-century 
Greek papyrus as having origi- 
nated from Mithraic cult prac- 
tices. Archaeologists have 
discovered iconographical ma- 
terial related to the cult of 
Mithras, an ancient Persian de- 
ity, yet this is the first Mithraic 
text discovered. William’s book, 
A Mithraic Catechism from Egypt, 
has been published by Verlag 
Adolf Holzhausens. W Ann Lee 
Finkel and Gordon Robert 
Switzer were married in July 
“after 23 years of blissful 
unmarriage,” says Ann. The 
couple exchanged vows at Bridal 
Falls in British Columbia, 
Canada, and during their hon- 
eymoon in Lake Tahoe. Their 
wedding celebration was held at 
Harrison Hot Springs in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Among the 
guests, who all wore Western 
attire, were Ann’s brother, 
Mark, and sister-in-law, Valerie 
Geiling Finkel, both ’76. Ann 
says she will follow the example 
of her mentor, Lucy Stone, 
Class of 1847, and continue to 
use her own name. W In Sep- 
tember New England Conser- 
vatory of Music organ-faculty 
member William Porter played 
the inaugural recital of the 


Queens Coll. Aaron Copland 
Sch. of Music’s new North 
German style 36-stop three- 
manual mechanical-action or- 
pan. VW. New City, Ney: 
resident Suki Zimmerman 
Robin’s daughter, Diana, en- 
rolled as a first-year student at 
Oberlin in the fall. Suki says 
Diana was “influenced at an 
early age by hearing me hype 
Oberlin to prospective students 
I interviewed as an alumni ad- 
missions rep.” Diana was “thor- 
oughly hooked” after attending 
the Class of 1968's 20th reunion 
with Suki, and mother and 
daughter are both looking for- 
ward to the 25th, says Suki. W 
Weehawken, N,J., pianist Jody 
Wise performed a recital in 
January 1992 at the Hoff- 
Barthelson Sch. in Scarsdale, 
N.Y. VW Walter E. Wyman III, 
son of Walter E. Wyman, Jr., 
and Sara Matheson Wyman, is 
a first-year student at Oberlin. 
The elder Walter is a religion- 
faculty member at Whitman 
Coll. He coedited Revisioning 
the Past: Essays in Historical The- 
ology, which has been published 
by Fortress Press. Sara is a vis- 
iting lecturer in general studies 
at Whitman. Their daughter, 
Rachel, is 5 years old, and their 
son Chris is 13. The family lives 
in Walla Walla, Wash. 


1969 Arlington, Mass., 


resident John Dove is vice-presi- 
dent of Symmetrix, Inc., which 
he describes as “the fastest 
growing business re-engineer- 
ing consulting firm in the U.S.” 
Symmetrix uses teams com- 
posed of experts in strategy, 
operations, systems, and orga- 
nizational development to iden- 
tify problems and implement 
change in large organizations. 
John and his wife, Gloria, have 
two sons, Matthew, 14, and 
Michael, 9. W Ellice Forman has 
been promoted with tenure to 
associate professor in the Dept. 
of Psychology in Education at 
U. Pittsburgh. She is coeditor 
of a book about children’s de- 
velopment, Contexts for Learn- 
ing: Sociocultural Dynamics in 


Children’s Development, which 
will be published this year by 
Oxford U. Press. W Philip 
Grigsby, head of the Sche- 
nectady Inner City Ministry, 
was profiled in the Sept. 27, 
1992, issue of the Schenectady, 
N.Y., Sunday Gazette. The 
United Church of Christ min- 
ister has been head of the ecu- 
menical agency since 1986. He 
and his wife, Janet Phillips 
Grigsby, have two sons, 9-year- 
old Matthew and 4-year-old 
Christopher. W In July Jack 
Orth was named Graham Kenan 
Professor of Law at U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, where he 
has taught for 14 years. W In 


. the fall Bay Village, Ohio, resi- 


dent Ruth Wade Williams’s 
daughter Emily enrolled as a 
first-year student at Oberlin. 


1970 Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio, bassoonist Lynette Diers 
Cohen soloed 
with the Ohio 
Chamber Play- 
ers in January 
1992 and per- 
formed with the 
Pittsburgh 
Symphony Or- 
chestra for 
three weeks in Pittsburgh and 
during its three-week tour of 
Europe in the summer. In Au- 
gust she performed with the 
Santa Fe Chamber Music Fes- 
tival in Santa Fe and Seattle, 
and in November she gave two 
concerts with the American 
Chamber Players in Paris. W In 
1987 Carolyn Henneman and her 
7-year-old, daughter, Lara, 
moved from New York City to 
Maryland, and they “much pre- 
fer the ‘southern’ lifestyle to the 
hectic pace of NYC,” says 
Carolyn. Carolyn was recently 
appointed deputy chief of the 
Criminal Investigations Divi- 
sion of Maryland’s attorney 
general’s office. The division in- 
vestigates and prosecutes so- 
phisticated white-collar-crime 
and political-corruption cases in 
the state. W In 1988 Nathan 
Jackson closed his “mom & 
pop” internal-medicine practice 


Cohen 


in Coral Gables, Fla., where he 
had lived 10 years, to enroll in 
a three-year residency program 
in psychiatry at U. North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. His second 
child, Katie, was born at the 
beginning of his residency, and 
Nathan says his family has been 
in “serious financial trouble 
since.” In January 1992 he 
opened a psychiatry practice in 
Chapel Hill. W St. Michael’s 
Coll. associate professor and di- 
rector of the graduate program 
in clinical psychology Ronald 
Miller is editor of The Restora- 
tion of Dialogue: Readings in the 
Philosophy of Clinical Psychology, 
published by the American Psy- 
chological Assoc. He contrib- 
uted an introductory chapter 
and eight commentaries on the 
40 papers in the book, which 
argues for the integration of 
clinical psychology and philoso- 
phy by presenting the philo- 
sophical foundation of many 
clinical controversies. In the 
book’s acknowledgments 
Ronald thanks Oberlin’s phi- 
losophy department and profes- 
sors Norman Care, Robert 
Grimm, and Alfred MacKay, 
now dean of the Coll. of Arts 
and Sciences, for their contri- 
butions to his academic devel- 
opment and career. W Medford, 
Mass., resident Roger Phelps’s 
daughter, Doria Phelps-Braun, 
enrolled as a first-year student 
at Oberlin in the fall. W Lorenca 
Rosal has joined the Los Ange- 
les public affairs and public re- 
lations firm Burson-Marsteller 
as a senior consultant. Lorenca 
has two daughters, Gabriela and 
Tatiana. The family’s address: 
29201 Larkspur Ln., Malibu, 
CA 90265. 


j 97 j Lincoln, Mass., resi- 


dents Peter and _ Diane 
Katzenberg Braun say they ex- 
perienced “substantial doses of 
nostalgia and ‘letting-go’ emo- 
tions” when they accompanied 
their daughter Doria Phelps- 
Braun through her orientation 
as an Oberlin first-year student 
this fall. Peter is a senior part- 
ner in the Boston office of the 
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national law firm McDermott, 
Will & Emery and specializes 
in health-care law. Diane is a 
piano teacher and, since spend- 
ing a month last summer in 
Provence, is studying French. 
They say managing the aca- 
demic, athletic, and musical 
studies of their other children, 
12-year-old Jake, a cellist, and 
10-year-old Luke, leaves them 
little time for a social life or rec- 
reation. W Sandy Nethercott 
Waters has moved from Green- 
wich, Conn., to London, En- 
gland, where her husband, 
Steve, a Morgan Stanley em- 
ployee, has been transferred. 
They expect to live there three 
years. Their children, ages 13, 
11, and 7, attend British schools. 
Sandy says she is enjoying the 
respite from two years as presi- 
dent of the Greenwich PTA 
council and its debate about 
academic excellence. 


| 972 Former  Ursinus 


Coll. assistant director of annual 
giving Patricia Leiby Benes has 
been named director of annual 
funds at Albright Coll. (Pa.). 
Patricia has three sons, Ben- 
jamin, 17; Andrew, 11; and Petr, 
10. W Robert Coppersmith ’73 
and Suzanne Bernstein have 
moved. Their new address: 211 
Bard Ave. Staten Island, NY 
10310. W West Trenton, N.J., 
resident Georganne Cassat mar- 
ried Ludovico D’Angelo, a 
painter and pension-benefits 
Beavers July: /18,2.1992: 
Georganne’s multimedia bilin- 
gual theater piece Testimonies 
and Legends, which was funded 
by Mid-America Arts Alliance, 
premiered in June 1992. W At- 
lantic Union Coll. associate 
professor of music Marjorie Gile 
Ness is director of the college’s 
preparatory-music division and, 
since June 1992, chair of the 
Dept. of Music. She has been a 
member of the college faculty 
for six years and is music direc- 
tor at the Lexington, Mass., 
Church of Our Redeemer, 
whose choir presented a choral 
prelude Oct. 11, 1992, at the 
National Cathedral in Wash- 
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ington, D.C. W Bob and Margie 
Lee Niehaus say that they are 
proud their son, David Lee 
Niehaus, is doing well as a first- 
year student at Oberlin. Oberlin 
resident Dale Nichols has “gra- 
ciously agreed to serve as local 
uncle,” says Bob. W Cambridge, 
Mass., resident Jane Redmont’s 
book Generous Lives: American 
Catholic Women Today, has been 
published by William Morrow 
and Co. She is northeastern re- 
gional coordinator for the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians 
and Jews. W Gordon Ridley, his 
wife, Susan, and their children, 
9-year-old Megan and 7-year- 
old Andrew have moved from 
Sherwood, IIl., to Rochester, 
Mich., where Gordon is admin- 
istrator of Crittenton Hospital, 
a 300-bed community hospital. 
Their address: 99 Stonetree 
Circle, Rochester Hills, MI 
48307. W Ray Urwin’s interview 
with composer Peter Hallock 
was published in the Septem- 
ber 1992 issue of the Assoc. of 
Anglican Musicians’ newsletter. 
Vv W. Maurice Wininsky and his 
wife, Dona, announce the birth 
of their son, Michael Thomp- 
son, Aug. 5, 1992. 


1973 During the summer 


Emory U. organist Timothy 
Albrecht spent two months in 
Vienna, where he researched 
the organ music of composer 
Franz Schmidt. In September 
he went on a two-week concert 
tour in Taiwan, which included 
recitals, lectures, and master 
classes and culminated in a duo- 
organ recital at the National 
Theater and Concert Hall of 
Taipei. VW John Branigan and 
Beth Randall Branigan announce 
the birth of their son Max 
Randall Branigan, the final ad- 
dition to their family, they say, 
on Apr. 22, 1991. Max joined 
his sisters, 10-year-old Amelia 
and 7-year-old Lila. John is an 
exhibit/environmental designer 
with ESI Design in New York 
City. Beth is a consultant spe- 
cializing in management-devel- 
opment training and individual 
and group career-transition 
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counseling. The family lives in 
Maplewood, N.J. W Former 
Benjamin N. Cardozo Sch. of 
Law and Brooklyn Law Sch. 
faculty member Stuart Miller 
has been named assistant pro- 
fessor at Western State U. Coll. 
of Law. W New York City play- 
wright Rich Orloff’s one-act play 
The Whole Shebang was sched- 
uled to be broadcast in late win- 
ter on the Arts & Entertainment 
cable-television channel as part 
of General Motors’ Playwrights’ 
Theater. 


1974 Pianist and U. Cin- 


cinnati Coll.-Conservatory of 
Music Keyboard Division fac- 
ulty member William Black was 
invited to represent the United 
States at the first Shenyang In- 
ternational Music Festival held 
in September 1992 in the 
People’s Republic of China. 
William gave performances, 
master classes, and lectures 
while attending the perfor- 


mances. W Mark Farmer, his 
wife, and their children are on 
a one-year furlough from mis- 
sionary work in France. Mark 
is working on a master-of-the- 
ology degree in missions and 
evangelism at Asbury Seminary. 
Vv Janet Ellen Katzin was born 
May 22, 1991, to Willie Katzin 
and Katie Solender ’77. See 
Katie’s class note. W Former 
State U. New York, Buffalo, 
associate professor and coordi- 
nator of the educational-admin- 
istration program Kofi Lomotey 
has been named associate pro- 
fessor and chair of the Dept. of 
Administrative and Founda- 
tional Services at the Louisiana 
State U. Coll. of Education. His 
wife, Aama Nahuja ’76, is en- 
rolled in the LL.M.-degree pro- 
gram at Louisiana State’s law 
school. W Wendy H. Rolfe- 
Dunham and her husband, Ben- 
jamin, announce the birth of 
their son, Samuel Edward Rolfe 
Dunham, Aug. 10, 1992. 
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fice of Graphic Services job co- 
ordinator and former OAM 
assistant editor Paula Bernstein 
Baymiller has accepted an ad- 
ministrative assistant position in 
the College's art library. W Alan 
and Chris Casper celebrated the 
birth of their second daughter, 
Tess Aline, Mar. 19, 1992. On 
September | Alan “hung out his 
shingle as a solo legal practi- 
tioner.” He represents plaintiffs 
in environmental-law and civil- 
rights cases and “toxic torts.” 
His business address: 1735 Mar- 
ket St. 36th Floor, Philadelphia, 
PA 19103. W At the invitation 
of Rep. Charles Rangel, D.-New 
York, medical social worker Rita 
Pickens Fitch attended the fifth 
annual Veterans Braintrust Meet- 
ing—Yesterday’s Heroes, Today’s 
Homeless: Strategies to Address 
African-American Veterans’ 
Homelessness—held in Sep- 
tember in Washington, D.C. 
Rita, who works at the Charles 
T. Hayden Veterans’ Affairs 
Medical Center in Phoenix, 
Ariz., does health-care outreach 
work for homeless veterans. She 
is listed in the 1993-94 edition 
of Who’s Who of American 
Women. W As the newly ap- 
pointed program officer of the 
Great Lakes Coll. Assoc. 
Caroline Gould works with in- 
ternational and off-campus pro- 
grams and with the multi- 
cultural agenda of the associa- 
tion. Caroline is a Ph.D.-degree 
candidate in psychology and is 
researching the impact of insti- 
tutional racism on the personal 
and professional mental health 
of black faculty and administra- 
tors. W Los Angeles Unified 
School District teacher Terry 
Moreland Henderson is part of 
a group of teachers from the 
school district and professors 
from local universities develop- 
ing a humanities curriculum. 
The program, with the support 
of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, will result in 
publication and seminar dis- 
semination, says Terry. She 
lives in Hollywood, Calif., with 


her daughters, 1-year-old 
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Caitlin and 4-year-old Jessica. 
YW Richard Kent has been named 
instructor in the art department 
of Franklin & Marshall Coll. ¥ 
By night Deborah Krupp Ketai 
still plays keyboards with the 
band Marquis, but by day she is 
president of Deborah Ketai 
Consulting Services and a mem- 
ber of the Greater New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce. In Oc- 
tober she emceed the awards 
luncheon at the chamber’s an- 
nual Women at Work confer- 
ence. W Gordon Schumacher is 
assistant director of library tech- 
nologies at Cornell U. His ad- 
dress: 415 Bostwick Rd., Ithaca, 
NY 14850. Home phone: (607) 
277-1817. Work phone: (607) 
255-8924. E-mail address: 
rgsx@cornelle. W The Under- 
ground Railway Theater was 
founded in 1976 by Debra Wise 
and Wes Saunders, former 
Oberlin professor of English. 
The company performed The 
Christopher Columbus Follies: An 
Eco-Cabaret on Oberlin’s cam- 
pus, Oct. 2/7, 19925 libe piece 
examines the legacy of Colum- 
bus, Native American view- 
points on the Columbus 
quincentennial, and the envi- 
ronmental consequences of the 
European settlement of the 


New World. 


1976 During the summer 


U. Vermont associate professor 
of music David Neiweem was di- 
rector of the Sommer-Musik- 
Akademie in Pitten, Lower Aus- 
tria, and he performed solo recit- 
als in Vienna and lower Austria. 
He also recorded a new work by 
Maia Zabelko for Austrian radio, 
performed for the Vermont 
Mozart Festival, and “finally paid 
off [my] Oberlin loan,” he says. W 
Ken “Chipmunk” Rich “is doing 
Unix and VMS calisthenics” at the 
U. Rochester Computing Center. 
Ken says that last year he har- 
vested from his farm a quart of 
onions, a peck of potatoes, and 
a couple of aspen logs for the 
sauna. He says the Worcester, 
Mass., ReaderCon 1992 was 4 
“blast,” as was Great Sand 
Dunes, Colo. His son, Aidan, 


has started kindergarten. Ken 
works the 5:30 A.M. to 2:30 
P.M. shift so he can meet 
Aidan’s bus, and “it has changed 
my life,” says Ken. 


I977 Since earning a 


Ph.D. degree in theoretical 
chemistry at Case Western Re- 
serve U. in December 1991 
Anne Chaka has been working 
at Lubrizol Corp., where her 
job is to set up a theoretical and 
computational chemistry group. 
She is Ohio coordinator for the 
Union of Concerned Scientists 
and has studied pottery making 
for four years. Some of her 
wheel-thrown pottery is on ex- 
hibit at a local art gallery. Anne 
and her husband, Brian Good, 
a theoretical physicist at NASA, 
live in North Royalton, Ohio. 
Vv For the last five years Greg 
Christoff has been director of 
marketing for Paterno Imports, 
the leading marketer of pre- 
mium wines, he says. In his po- 
sition he has traveled to most 
of the premier wine regions of 
Italy as well as Champagne, 
Burgundy, Sonoma, and Napa. 
Greg and his wife, Gail, cel- 
ebrated their 15th wedding an- 
niversary in August. They have 
four children, Ryan, 12; Rachel, 
10; Carly, 8; and Chelsy, 3, and 
“a nonstop run of three base- 
ball leagues, two piano lessons, 
scouts, Indian princesses, [and] 
teacher’s conferences... .” The 
family lives in LaGrange Park, 
Ill. WY Amy Dingley recently 
completed her second year as 
director of technology transfer 
and manufacturing with 
Endogen, Inc., which makes re- 
search products for use in hu- 
man and murine immunology 
research. Amy’s responsibilities 
include supervising her depart- 
ment, learning about cell adhe- 
sion, and planning and thinking 
about what all this data really 
means, she says. With their 
church and other groups she 
and her husband, chemist Ri- 
chard Milius, work for social 
justice and with families trying 
to adopt children. They have 
two adopted children, 6-year- 


old James Daniel, who is from 
Colombia, and 4-year-old Elena 
‘Teresa, who is from El Salva- 
dor. The family lives in 
Roslindale, Mass. W In July 
Janine Evans was promoted to 
assistant professor in the Yale 
U. Sch. of Medicine’s internal- 
medicine department, where 
she has been a member of the 
faculty since 1988. She com- 
bines her clinical activities with 
research of antinuclear antibod- 
ies in autoimmune disease. She 
and her husband, Michael, a 
gastroenterologist, have three 
sons, Jeremy, 6; David, 3; and 
Nathan, 1. W For three years 
Mark Grant has been a member 
of the faculty of a geriatrics fel- 
lowship in a community hospi- 
tal near his home in Oak Park, 
Il]. A part-time instructor in the 
epidemiology and _ biostatistics 
department at the U. Illinois 
Sch. of Public Health and an 
assistant professor at Rush 
Medical Coll., his “primary re- 
search has been to examine de- 
clines in the last part of life.” 
He and his wife, pediatric car- 
diologist Bettina Cuneo, have 
two children, 4-year-old Max 
and 1-year-old Nathaniel. W In 
1990, after working six years for 
the Florida Dept. of Environ- 
mental Regulation, Cortland Hill 
joined the environmental divi- 
sion of Ebasco Services, Inc. As 
Ebasco’s Florida UST projects 
manager she manages three 
contracts; designs groundwater 
treatment systems; does air- 
emission, power, and total-head 
calculations; and sizes pipes and 
pumps. Her written proposal, 
oral presentation, and contract 
negotiation recently won the 
company a $24 million contract. 
Cortland lives in Stuart, Fla. V 
Before accepting a position in 
the Division of Infectious Dis- 
eases at Louisiana State U./ 
Tulane U. in New Orleans in 
July Anne Hull had worked in 
the Division of Geographic 
Medicine and Infectious Dis- 
eases at Tufts U. Her research 
there examined the pathogen- 
esis of diarrheal diseases and 
involved frequent travels to 
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Bangladesh, India, and Thai- 
land. W Glenview, Ill., physi- 
cian William Johnston is 
emergency-staff physician at 
Chicago’s St. Joseph Hospital 
and director of occupational 
health at LaGrange Memorial 
Hospital. He occasionally works 
as ship’s physician for Holland 
America Cruise Lines in Alaska 
and the Carribean. He and his 
wife, Noreen, were married 
Apr. 25, 1992. They have two 
dogs, Spike, a Shar-pei, and 
Ernie, a golden retriever. Will- 
iam says he is still addicted to 
ice hockey and plays in an “old- 
man’s league” on Friday nights. 
Vv Tom Kelley and his wife, 
Yumiko, announce the birth of 
their first child, : 

._Maya Grace, 
Aug. 9, 1992. | 
Tom is director | 
of marketing 
for IDEO Pro- 
duct Develop- 
ment, which he ! 
says is the larg- Kelley 
est product-design and engi- 
neering firm in the world. He 
has written an article about the 
design evolution of computer- 
input devices, which is being 
translated into Japanese for 
publication in the Tokyo maga- 
zine Diamond Design Manage- 
ment Network. Tom, Yumiko, 
and Maya live in Redwood City, 
Calif. W Pharmaceutical indus- 
try analytical chemist William 
Joseph Leonard has worked in 
- the areas of quality control and 
HPLC methods development. 
He says that what began at 
Oberlin as “a mild interest” in 
computers and data systems has 
“festered over the years.” Will- 
iam now works almost exclu- 
sively with computers at Smith 
Kline Beechem, where he pro- 
vides computing support for six 
facilities in the United States 
and Europe. W After working 
several years as an environmen- 
tal-science liaison with the New 
York attorney general’s office 
Dan Levy earned a Ph.D. de- 
gree in environmental oncology 
at New York U. He has con- 


tinued his studies of mutagen- 
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esis, DNA damage, and DNA 
repair at the National Cancer 
Inst. of the National Inst. of 
Health. Dan and his wife, NIH 
clinical-staff fellow Chinghai 
Wanidworanun, live in Wash- 
ington, D.C. W During the 
summer, after living two years 
in Dallas, Tom Novak; his wife, 
Donna Hoffman; and their son, 
4-year-old Nicholas, moved to 
Nashville. Tom and Donna 
have left their positions at 
Southern Methodist U. and U. 
Texas to join the faculty at 
Vanderbilt U.’s Owen Gradu- 
ate Sch. of Management as ten- 
ured associate professors of 
marketing. Tom’s E-mail ad- 
dress: BBKR1001@SMUVM 1. 
Vv Richard Paige did graduate 
work in computer science at U. 
Illinois from 1978 to 1985 but 
“managed to escape before fin- 
ishing my dissertation,” he says. 
He has been working eight 
years for Ratronal, Inc., a Sili- 
con Valley computer company, 
where his specialty is compil- 
ers, particularly incremental 
compilation. He and his wife, 
Lisa Pouliot, a biology student, 
bought an old house in San 
Jose, Calif., that Richard has 
been fixing up. W Ken Perkins 
has been promoted to associate 
professor of psychiatry with ten- 
ure at U. Pittsburgh, where he 
researches the effects of nico- 
tine on humans. Ken and his 
wife, Liz, have a 5-year-old son, 
Alec, and a 3-year-old daugh- 
ter, Lucy. W Internal-medicine 
practitioner Jacqui Richter 
teaches and practices at a pri- 
vate hospital in San Francisco. 
She is director of the outpatient 
clinic where medical students 
learn to care for ambulatory 
patients. Jacqui and her hus- 
band, environmental lawyer 
Stuart Flashman, have a 2-year- 
old daughter, Sarah. W Family 
physician Jeffrey Schultz has a 
solo practice in Baltimore and 
is a part-time faculty member 
at Franklin Square hospital and 
research director for Maryland 
Academy of Family Physicians. 
He also reviews medical soft- 
ware for several publications. 
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He and his wife, Nancy Weiss, 
have been married four years 
and have a 3-month-old daugh- 
ter, Kelsey. Jeffrey ran the Bos- 
ton Marathon in 1989. W 
University Hospitals of Cleve- 
land hematologist-oncologist 
Paula Silverman specializes in 
the care of breast-cancer pa- 
tients and participates in clini- 
cal research. She is assistant 
professor of medicine at Case 
Western Reserve U. Paula and 
her husband, Robert Wolff, were 
married in 1982. They have 
three children, Leah, 8; 
Bethany, 5; and Max, 1. “Life is 
hectic and challenging but full 
of joy,” says Paula. W After 
completing a residency program 
in radiology and a fellowship in 
abdominal imaging at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital 
Stuart Silverman joined Bos- 
ton’s Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital as head of urorad- 
iology and interventional pro- 
grams. His research involves 
new techniques in image-guided 
interventions and small renal 
tumors. Stuart has a 9-year-old 
son, Alex, and a 6-year-old 
daughter, Stacy. W Janet Ellen 
Katzin was born May 22, 1991, 
to Katie Solender and Willie 
Katzin ’75. Janet’s brother, Jef- 
frey, is 5 years old. Katie is cu- 
rator of special programs at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, and 
Willie is a pathologist at Mt. 
Sinai Medical Center. The 
family’s address: 2477 Guilford 
Rd., Cleveland Heights, OH 
44118. Phone: (216) 371-8053. 
Vv Anthony Stafford lives in 
Amsterdam, the Nederlands, 
where he is a member of the 
faculty of the Amsterdam 
Theaterschool. He is also direc- 
tor of TestWorks, a perfor- 
mance-art foundation he 
founded in 1982. W In 1978 
Birmingham, Ala., resident Ned 
Tacy started his own business— 
Tacy Medical, a distribution 
company operating in the 
southeastern United States. 
Ned says “the whole ‘Tacy clan 
is involved”—his father Alonzo 
curtis ’39; his brother, Curt ’73; 
his mother; and his other two 


siblings. Ned married Betty 
Hunt, a Jefferson County, Ala., 
learning-disabilities teacher, in 
1987. Their 6-year-old dog, 
Henry, a German shepherd-bull 
mastiff mix, rules the household, 
says Ned. Their first child, 
Kathryn Renee, was born Oct. 
9, 1992. W Melvin Thomas is a 
staff physician with the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, MedOhio Phy- 
sician’s Care Centers and a 
clinical assistant professor of 
family and preventive medicine 
at the Ohio State U. Hospitals. 
Melvin and his wife, Carolyn, 
have two sons, 4-year-old 
Jonathan and 2-year-old Will- 
iam. W After earning a Ph.D. 
degree in analytical chemistry 
Russ Walker says he became 
“less certain of my desire to 
continue as a researcher.” In 
1986 he joined the Florida 
Dept. of Environmental Regu- 
lation as a project manager and 
in 1990, after tiring “of the 
regulator’s perspective,” he 
joined Chem-Nuclear Geotech 
at the Dept. of Energy’s Grand 
Junctions (Colo.) Projects of- 
fice. Russ works on cleaning up 
local uranium-mill tailings and 
with Geotech’s cleanup of haz- 
ardous and radioactive contami- 
nation in the complex. He says 
that moving to Grand Junction 
is “the fulfillment of a life-long 
dream” for him and his wife of 
two years, Laura Cummins. V 
David Walton volunteered for 
duty in the U.S. Air Force in 
1987 after completing an ob- 
stetrics and gynecology resi- 
dency program at U. Hawaii. 
Although he says he “is not at 
liberty to disclose the extent of 
my duties,” the Soviet Union 
dissolved shortly after his hon- 
orable discharge. In 1990 he 
began a two-year fellowship 
program in maternal and fetal 
medicine at U. Miami, after 
which he planned to move to 
the Bay Area. He and his wife, 
Machiko Nakatani, have two 
children, May, 8, and Kelly, 6. 
Vv In 1988, after spending seven 
years at Duke U. with a chief 
residency and faculty appoint- 
ment, Rita Willett opened a pri- 
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vate endocrinology practice in 
Richmond, Va. In 1992 she 
joined the Medical Coll. of Vir- 
ginia as a clinical assistant pro- 
fessor. She enjoys clinical 
medicine and teaching, she says, 
and her specialty is diabetes. 
Rita and her partner, biology 
professor Roni Kingsley, have 
a 2-year-old son, Nathan. W As 
a graduate student Stephen 
Lawrence “Larry” Zipursky 
studied enzymology and mo- 
lecular biology, but as a post- 
doctoral student he switched to 
studying the genetics and mo- 
lecular mechanisms of neuronal 
development. He joined the U. 
California, Los Angeles, faculty 
in 1985 and is an associate pro- 
fessor of biological chemistry 
and associate investigator at the 


Howard Hughes Medical Inst., 


where he studies developmen- 
tal issues in the fruitfly Droso- 
phila melanogaster. He is mar- 
ried to Susan Troy ’76, who is 
an attorney and manager of a 
family business. They have two 
daughters, Liza Troy Zipursky, 
5, and Rachel Troy Zipursky, 2. 


1978 At its annual meet- 
ing Oct. 31, 1992, the Ohioanna 
Library Assoc. presented Jan 
Cigliano with its Florence Rob- 
erts Head Award for her book, 
Showplace of America: Cleveland’s 
Euclid Avenue, 1850-1910. A 
Washington, D.C., free-lance 
writer, Jan is author of South- 
port: The Architectural Legacy of 
a Connecticut Village and several 
articles about urban and archi- 
tectural design and real-estate 
development. W Takoma Park, 
Md., resident Andrea DiLorenzo 


1993/95 Alumni Tours 


CHINA & TIBET = April 5-25, 1993 

Designed for first-time as well as repeat travelers to China, the China 
portion of the trip includes visits to Beijing, Xian, Guilin, and Kunming, 
where you will visit with Shansi reps. The six-day Tibetan portion 
includes excursions to Llasa and the Yarlong Tsanpo river valley. 
Escorted by Carl Jacobson, executive director of the Oberlin Shansi 


Association. 


ALASKA CRUISE ¢ JULY 18-31, 1993 
Ecorted by David Egloff, professor of biology. 


EGYPT ° Fall 1993 


INDIA & NEPAL * Late December 1993-January 1994 
Escorted by Joe and Joann Finley Elder, both ’51. 


MEXICO « March 18-30, 1994 


EASTERN EUROPE & ELBE RIVER CRUISE June 16-29, 1994 
Tour includes visits to Prague and Berlin, and a five-day cruise of the 
Elbe River with stops in Dresden, Meissen, Wittenberg, and Bad 


Schandau. 
BRAZIL * August 1994 


MOROCCO ¢ Fall 1994 


ART TREASURES OF ITALY « Late December | 994-January 1995 


VIETNAM, CAMBODIA & LAOS » Spring 1995 


GREECE « Fall 1995 


TANZANIA SAFARI * Summer 1995 


For more information write: 


Oberlin Alumni Association « 
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105 Bosworth Hall 


* Oberlin, OH 44074 


married Jay Bayerl in May 1988. 
They are citizen-activists in 
their community, says Andrea, 
who works part time as a po- 
litical-policy analyst at the Na- 
tional Education Assoc. She 
focuses most of her energy, she 
says, on the holistic-healing and 
spiritual practices she has 
learned over the last eight years, 
during which she has been di- 
agnosed with cancer three 
times. The practices have 
brought her “more fully into 
life,” she says, and her goal is 
to integrate them into “a 
broader vision of political 
change.” W Pianist and com- 
poser Jon Jang’s piece, The Color 
of Reality, will be eka Feb. 
2771993) by Jon 
and the African- 
Chinese Sextet 
at the Zeller- 
bach Audito- 
rium in Berke- 
ley, Calif. The 
work was com- 
missioned by U 


Jang 
California’s Cal Performances. 


Vv After working four years as 
artistic director of New York 
City’s Town Hall, Laura 
Kaminsky left in the fall for 
Winneba, Ghana, where she 
will spend “a year of compos- 
ing and cultural exchange.” 
Laura is working on a “big piece 
for narrator and ensemble con- 
cerning the AIDS crisis,” she 
says. W Brookline, Mass., cel- 
list Rhonda Rider recently per- 
formed in recital with pianist 
Lois Shapiro at Carnegie Hall’s 
Weill Recital Hall. A music 
critic for London’s The Strad 
wrote, “Both Rider and Shapiro 
are endowed with vital rhyth- 
mic command, a keen-edged 
sense of nuance, and the ability 
to express ‘architecture-with- 
passion’ (which is how the late 
Rudolph Serkin once described 
‘Toscanini’s artistry).” Rhonda is 
a member of the Lydian Quar- 
tet and director of the Brandeis 
Summer Music Festival, a 
chamber-music program for 
young professional musicians. W 
In recent years Bill Young and 
his dance company, Bill Young 


& Dancers, have toured Europe 
five times, performing in Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
and Hungary. Since its found- 
ing in 1986 the New York City 
company’s work has been pro- 
duced by the Joyce Theater, the 
Kitchen, Dance Theater Work- 
shop, the Whitney Museum, 
and the Danspace Project. In 
March 1992 Bill taught in 
Czechoslovakia with the spon- 
sorship of the National Perfor- 
mance Network Suitcase Fund. 
He is a 1992 recipient of the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts Individual Choreographer’s 
Fellowship. 


I979 Fredd Bobb reports 


that “we here in the Palm 
Beach, Fla., area survived Hur- 
ricane Andrew with flying col- 
ors .... It was a close and 
frightening call.” Fredd says 
that he got so many phone calls 
at the time of the storm that he 
felt like the National Hurricane 
Center’s information-update 
line. W North Easton, Mass., 
resident Birgitta Erling Brodax 
announces the birth of her sons, 
Samuel Lawrits Brodax and 
Luke Anders Brodax, Aug. 9, 
1992. W Aurelia Gomez (for- 
merly Beth Hausman) has writ- 
ten her first book, Crafts of 
Many Cultures, published by 
Scholastic. An art-project book 
for elementary-school teachers, 
it contains craft projects from 
around the world. Aurelia lives 
in New Mexico. W Victor 
Hymes and his wife, Kathy, an- 
nounce the birth of their sec- 
ond son, Benjamin Louis, May 
14, 1992. On June 29, after nine 
years in fixed-income sales with 
New York’s Goldman Sachs 
and Kidder Peabody, Victor 
“said good-bye to Wall Street,” 
he says. The family has moved 
to the Bay Area, where they — 
have bought a house and Vic- 

tor is portfolio manager and cli- _ 
ent-consultant specialist with 
the San Francisco firm Scudder, 
Steven, and Clark. Their ad- 
dress: 676 Glen Rd., Danville, 
CA 94526-2325. W James 
“Brittles” McBride and actress | 
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Stephanie Payne were married 
Nov. 10, 1991, at James’s late 
father’s storefront church in the 
Brooklyn, New York, Red 
Hook Housing Projects. The 
best man was Leander Bien ’78. 
James and Stephanie’s daugh- 
ter, Azure Rouet McBride, was 
born Aug. 24, 1992. A song- 
writer and composer, James has 
written songs for Anita Baker 
and other performers, and his 
jazz/pop opera Bobos will be pre- 
miered in the spring at Phil- 
adelphia’s American Music 
Theater Festival. W Baba and 
Hannah Rapaport Salia’s daugh- 
ter Mariama Sarah was born 
July 21, 1992. Mariama’s sister, 
Rachel, is 4 years old. Baba is 
consultant at Evergreen State 
Coll., and Hannah, who says she 
is enjoying full-time mother- 
hood, produces a greeting-card 
line based on her paintings. W 
Columbus, Ohio, dancer Susan 
Van Pelt, who recently received 
her third Ohio Arts Council In- 
dividual Artist 
Fellowship, 
spent three 
months during 
the fall as artist- 
in-residence at 
San Francisco’s 
Headlands Cen- = 
ter for the Arts. Van Pelt 
Besides touring and performing, 
Susan’s company—Van Pelt 
Dance—runs a school of dance. 


4 980 In August former as- 


sistant professor at the U. 
Puerto Rico medical-sciences 
campus Raquel Anderson joined 
Texas Christian U.’s Coll. of 
Fine Arts and Communications 
as assistant professor of speech- 
language pathology. W After 
two years as midwest bureau 
chief of Computerworld Ellis 
Booker has been named senior 
editor—advanced technology of 
the publication. He lives in 
Evanston, Ill., with his wife, 
writer Nina Barrett, and their 
sons, 6-year-old Sam and 3- 
year-old George. WV June 
Donenfeld and Hideaki Mizuno 
announce the birth of their son, 
Kento Alex Mizuno, June 27, 
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1992, in Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
France. The family lives in 
Paris. W Rosanne Friel and Pe- 
ter Aresty were married during 
the fall on a hill overlooking the 
Hudson River. Oberlinians at 
the wedding included “most 
important bridesmaids” Jessica 
Gandolf and Nina Purviance ’81; 
Paul Rheingold ’55; Johnny 
Oshima ’78; Rachel Kline ’79; 
Carey Dunne; Laura Hulbert; 
Amy Schultz; Danny Tucker ’81; 
Lorna Aickman and Christo- 
pher O’Donnell, both ’82; and 
Lisa Miller ’84. Rosanne and 
Peter live in New York City, 
where she works for Oppen- 
heimer & Co., Inc. raising pri- 
vate capital for middle-market 
companies, and he is an apparel 
manufacturer. W Scarsdale, 
N.Y., resident Naomi Klein and 
her husband, Pierre Darmon, 
have two children, Leah, who 
was born Dec. 4, 1990, and 
Julien, who was born June 24, 
1992. Naomi works in the Plan- 
ning and Development Dept. of 
the Metro-North Commuter 
Railroad in New York City. V 
Laura Marshall, her husband, 
Daniel Sapon, and their son 
Aryeh announce the birth of 
Jacob Raphael Sept. 3, 1992. 
Laura is a therapist with Phila- 
delphia’s Jewish Family and 
Children’s Service. The family’s 
address: 210 W. Hortter St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19119. W 
Andra Marx married Mark Ma- 
donna June 3, 1990. Oberlinians 
at the wedding included Andra’s 
sister, Julie Marx 83, who “cre- 
ated a spectacular wedding 
cake,” says Andra; Jeff Lunden, 
who composed and performed 
a song; Peter Klein ’72, the 
celebration’s general coordina- 
tor; Jennifer Buchanan Diaz- 
Arrastia; Feygele Jacobs; Fileen 
Tate Cline ’56; Andy Manshel 
78; Lynn Egan ’79; Joel Carr 
and Andrea Schwartz, both ’81; 
Eugene Carr and Ellyn Kusmin, 
both ’82; and Lis ‘Thompson 
Fuchs ’86. In July 1992 Andra 
and Mark moved from their 
apartment in Hoboken to a 
house. Their address: 18 Ar- 
cularius Terrace, Maplewood, 
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NJ, 07040. Phone: (201) 378- 
3930. W Lombard, IIl., resident 
Jayne McQuoid and Brian 
Wurst, who Jayne says is “of- 
ten mistaken for an Obie,” have 
a daughter, Hannah Jean 
Wurst, who was born May 7, 
1992. Jayne is head cataloger at 
the Loyola U. law library, and 
Brian runs the Chicago branch 
of Pickering Environmental 
Consultants, Inc. W On Aug. 9, 
1992, Frank Saperstein’s wife, 
Lesa O’Donovan, gave birth to 
the couple’s first child, Jack 
Donovan Saperstein. Frank is 
coproducer of the Nickelodeon 
and MTV cable-television-sta- 
tion program “The Ren & 
Stimpy Show.” He and Lesa 
cowrote the song “Color of 
Midnight,” which Lesa per- 
forms in the HBO film Sunset 
Heat. The Sapersteins live in 
Westwood, Calif., and are “ad- 
justing to one another,” says 
Frank. W After earning a J.D. 
degree at U. Florida in 1986 
and practicing law for five years 
in Florida Tica Stanton is en- 
rolled in U. South Florida’s 
Graduate Sch. of Library and 
Information Science. She works 
as a reference librarian in down- 
town Miami’s courthouse at the 
Dade County Law Library. 
Tica says she “survived Hurri- 
cane Andrew with no damage 
to speak of.” 


i98 “We are excited and 


proud that our son Steve is now 
a freshman at Oberlin,” says 
Bruce Ballon. Bruce and his 
family live in Bellingham, 
Wash., where they enjoy the 
beautiful scenery and travel to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, 
for the Chinese food, says 
Bruce. An ophthalmologist, he 
recently joined a practice, and 
since his partner is on mater- 
nity leave, he sees 40 to 50 pa- 
tients a day. W French-horn 
player and Boston area free 
lancer Suzanne Chasalow is a 
member of the Chamber Brass 
of Boston. The six-year-old 
group is in residence at Boston 
Coll. and plays in concert tours 
and for weddings, special events, 


and children’s clinics. In May 
1992 the group won third prize 
in the International Brass Quin- 
tet Competition held in Nar- 
bonne, France. During the 
week-long event the group 
competed against 15 ensembles 
from 11 countries in three 
rounds. W Kimo and Lisa Ford 
Hirayama’s son, Kai, recently 
celebrated his first birthday. 
Lisa is a part-time advisor for 
international students at a local 
community college, and Kimo 
is a family practitioner at 
Seattle’s International District 
Community Clinic. The fam- 
ily’s address: 606 NW 83rd St., 
Seattle, WA 98117. Phone: 
(206) 781-8354. 


1982 1, May 1992 pavia 


Adams earned a Ph.D. degree 
in molecular biology at U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. He, his wife, 
Karen Cummings Adams, and 
their three children have moved 
to England, where David has ac- 
cepted a three-year postdoctoral 
research position. Two of 
David’s scientific papers were 
recently published—one in the 
Journal of Molecular Biology and 
the other in Ce//. W In Septem- 
ber 1992 Asma Afsaruddin 
earned a Ph.D. degree in Ara- 
bic and Islamic studies at Johns 
Hopkins U. During the sum- 
mer, with a U.S. Dept. of Edu- 
cation grant, she traveled to 
Cairo, Egypt, for language 
study. Asma works as a language 
editor in Washington, D.C. She 
and her husband of two years, 
Steve Vinson, whom she met at 
Johns Hopkins, live in Balti- 
more. W In August Eugene Carr 
was named executive director of 
the American Symphony Or- 
chestra. W Duke U. Ph.D.-de- 
gree candidate Claire Fontijn has 
returned to the United States 
after spending a year in Paris 
and Venice. Claire was re- 
searching Antonia Bembo, a 
Venetian composer active in 
Paris during the reign of Louis 
XIV, for her dissertation, which 
she is “striving to finish,” she 
Vv Summer 1992 was 


“reminiscent of Greek drama,” 


Says. 
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says Peter Alexander Guroff. In 
June Lorin Maazel Agana 
Alex to a posi- & 
tion in the viola 
section of Pitts- 
burgh Sympho- 
ny Orchestra. 
On July 9 he 
was diagnosed 
with advanced 
cancer of the 
lymphatic system. In treatment 
as an outpatient at a National 
Cancer Inst. clinic Alex moved 
with his wife and two children 
to Pittsburgh and planned to 
begin playing with the orches- 
tra on schedule. The family’s 
address: 282 Foxcroft Rd., Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15220. W As direc- 
tor of the Mayor’s Community 
Assistance Unit in New York 
City, Michael Kharfen works 
with community organizations 
and civic groups and monitors 
and coordinates the city’s de- 
centralization of services. An 
interview with Michael was 
published in the Sept. 6, 1992, 
issue of New York Newsday. W 
“I got into opera because I love 
working with singers, and I find 
that it’s the biggest, most excit- 
ing way to put on theater that 
ve seen yet,” Scott Lawton re- 
cently told a reporter for the 
New Castle News while vacation- 
ing in his hometown, New 
Castle, Pa. Scott, who has lived 
in Europe for six years, is asso- 
ciate conductor at the opera 
house in Saarbriicken, Ger- 
many. His address: Richard 
Wagner Str. 67, D-6600 Saar- 
briicken, Germany. W After 
earning an M.A. degree in Japa- 
nese at Indiana U. during the 
summer, Erik Lofgren enrolled 
in the fall in Stanford U.’s Japa- 
nese Ph.D.-degree program. 
Erik’s address: Dept. of Asian 
Languages, Stanford U., Stan- 
ford, CA 94305-2034. E-mail 
address: elofgren@leland. 
stanford.edu. W Selden, N.Y., 
resident Janet Morrison is a 
1992 Oberlin Coll. Alumni Fel- 
lowship recipient. A doctoral- 
degree candidate in ecology and 
evolution at State U. New York, 
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Stony Brook, Janet’s thesis ex- 
plores the ecology and genetics 
of natural plant populations and 
their pathogens. She and her 
husband, David Melman, have 
a 2-and-a-half-year-old son, 
Alex. David is assistant to the 
president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
union. W Pianist David Thron 
lives with his parents in the 
Hanover, N.H., area and fre- 
quently plays in nursing homes 
and senior centers. In the spring 
he performed in a joint concert 
and seminar on mental illness. 
Along with his sister and 
brother-in-law David is a mem- 
ber of the Thron-Jacobowitz 
trio, which performed in August 
at the Kendal Retirement com- 
munity in Hanover. W Gretchen 
Varga announces the opening of 
her antique and art gallery in 
the heart of New York City’s 
SoHo district. The store is the 
first to combine classic central 
European antiques with works 
by contemporary New York 
area artists, says Gretchen. 
Oberlinians attending the 
store’s opening were Tom 
Scherer ’80, and Deborah Wil- 
liams and Kate Hume Jacobs, 
both ’81. 


i98 3 Storyteller Brian 


Ellis, known as Flying Fox, was 
a teller at the Corn Island 
Storytelling Festival held in Au- 
gust in Louis- f 

ville, Ky. Amem- | 
ber of the Bear | 
‘Tribe Medicine 
Society, Brian 
has worked 10 
years in envi- 
ronmental edu- 
cation, as a wil- 


Ellis 
derness-expedition leader, and 


as a camp counselor. “It is 
through stories that doors can 
be opened, [and] change and 
growth can be gently encour- 
aged,” he says. W Vicki Greenlick 
and Bernie Bottomly announce 
the birth of their first child, 
Elizabeth Ann Bottomly, Aug. 
7, 1992. Following Elizabeth’s 
birth Vicki took maternity leave 
from her position as executive 


producer of Signature Films. 
Bernie is district administrator 
for Congressman Les Aucoin, 
who was Oregon’s Democratic 
candidate for the U.S. Senate. 
The family’s address: 2126 NE 
17th,. Portland AOR? 97212) 
Phone: (503) 287-2722. V 
Manhattan lawyer Michael 
Guararra married fellow attor- 
ney Mary Labate Oct. 17, 1992, 
in Smithtown, N.Y.. Ober- 
linians attending the wedding 
were John Allen, John Carroll, 
Jon Pollack, and Todd Rader, 
all °84. W Ted Hill and Meryem 
“Mimi” Melek were married 
June 6, 1992, at the Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical Culture. 
Mimi is the daughter of the late 
Jean-Marie Dudek Melek ’59. 
Oberlinians among the guests 
were Michael Henry; Elizabeth 
Macfadyen; Tracie Holder; 
Kemala Karmen ’84; and Anna 
Borst, Laura Hawley, and 
Jeanne Marie Musto, all ’85. 
Mimi is a developmental editor 
at HarperCollins, and Ted is di- 
rector of electronic rights for 
Simon & Schuster Consumer 
Group. W Jane Neufelder 
Kanestrom says she has survived 
her first year in Binghampton, 
N.Y., where she lives with her 
husband, Glenn, an Episcopal 
priest, and their children, Julia 
and Peter. Jane plays bass with 
the BC Pops Orchestra and the 
Catskill Symphony Orchestra 
and viola da gamba with the 
Crouse Early Music Ensemble. 
She sings with the Madrigal 
Choir of Binghampton and the 
Triple Cities Welsh Chorale. 
She recently embarked, she 
says, on a new career, which she 
finds wonderful and exhausting, 
as preschool teacher of her son’s 
class. W In August Charles 
Napier Miller joined the New 
York advertising firm Charron, 
Schwartz & Partners, Inc. as 
director of new business devel- 
opment. Charles had been ac- 
count supervisor of new 
business development at 
Ketchum Communications and 
account manager at Revlon, Inc. 
Vv Peggy Orenstein and film- 
maker Steven Okazaki were 


married June 4, 1992, near 
Kenaohe, Hawaii, on the island 
of Oahu in a tropical garden 
Peggy describes as romantic. 
The private ceremony was con- 
ducted by a Buddhist priest. A 
journalist, Peggy is working on 
her first book for Doubleday 
Press. Steven won an Academy 
Award in 1991 for his documen- 
tary film, Days of Waiting— 
Peggy says she was “the one in 
the sequined dress jumping up 
and down and waving to her 
Mom”—and is working on his 
second independent feature 
film. They live in the Bay Area. 
Vv Leaving “puzzled families 
and employers,” Dale Preston 
and Kim Monis ’90 are travel- 
ing together—with a kayak and 
backpacks—throughout the 
United States. They can receive 
mail sent to their homes. Dale’s 
address: 1055 Colony Dr., 
Highland Heights, Ohio 44143- 
3121. WY Writer Tim Riley’s new 
book, Hard Rain: A Dylan Com- 
mentary, was published in Au- 
gust by Knopf. A reviewer for 
Publishers Weekly wrote of Hard 
Rain, “Written with eloquence, 
fervor and thoroughness.” W 
Amy Dee Shaftel married Brian 
Keith Trubee Nov. 1, 1992. 
Oberlinians at the wedding 
were Bill Segal ’82 and Sue 
Hope ’89. Amy is director of 
catering at the Seattle Yacht 
Club. The couple make their 
home with Brian’s 4-year-old 
son, Bobby. The family’s ad- 
dress: 2402 Jones Ave. NE, 
Renton, WA 98056. Phone: 
(206) 228-2675. W After cel- 
ebrating their 10th wedding an- 
niversary, buying a house, and 
having a baby—their son, Paul, 
was born June 24, 1991—Becky 
and David Spanagel say they “fi- 
nally feel like grownups.” The 
family’s address: 101 Grove St., 
Shrewsbury, MA 01545. W Or- 
ganist, harpsichordist, and 
conductor Keith §. Toth has 
been elected to a two-year term 
as dean of the American Guild 
of Organists’ New York City 
chapter. Other members of the 
chapter’s executive board in- 
clude Gerald Morton ’75 and 
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D. Michael Kleinschmidt ’87. In 
May 1992 Keith conducted 
Athur Honneger’s Le Roi David 
at NYC’s Riverside Church, a 
performance which New York 
Times music critic Bernard Hol- 
land called “eloquent.” In Oc- 
tober, as part of a day-long 
retrospective of composer Dar- 
ius Milhaud’s work, Keith per- 
formed Milhaud’s Service Sacré 
pour le samedi matin with Judith 
Clurman ’75 conducting her 
chorus, the New York Concert 
Singers. Keith recently cel- 
ebrated his ninth anniversary as 
minister of music at the First 
Congregational Church in Dan- 
bury, Conn. W In June 1992 
Ann Wickham earned an M.S. 
degree in health policy and 
management at the Harvard U. 
Sch. of Public Health. She 
works in the international- 
health division of John Snow, 
Inc., a public-health consulting 
group. In October Ann cel- 
ebrated the second anniversary 
of living with her “sweetheart,” 
Justin Marble. 


1984 After a year spent 


building their own home Jeff 
Camp and his wife of three 
years, Jill, announce that the 
“money pit” is completed. They 
moved in Aug. 1, 1992, and Jeff 
says he keeps busy with land- 
scaping and repairing things he 
“screwed up the first time 
around.” Jeff, a recreational 
therapist with the Lorain 
County Board of Mental Retar- 
dation and Developmental Dis- 
abilities, is treasurer of the 
Zechiel House alumni associa- 
tion, and he baby-sits for John 
“J.J.” Julian ’83 while J.J. com- 
pletes an internship at the 
Cleveland Clinic. Jeff and Jill’s 
address: 850 Lafayette Blvd., 
Sheffield Lake, OH 44054. 
Phone: (216) 949-2902.¥ At- 
torneys Martin Eskenazi and 
David Gallen have coedited 
Sexual Harassment: Know Your 
Rights, which has been pub- 
lished by Carroll & Graf. The 
book contains chapters by Anita 
Hill and Catherine MacKinnon, 
as well as NOW’s Legal Re- 
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source Kit and the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities Com- 
mission’s guidelines. Martin 
works with the National Labor 
Relations Board in Washington, 
D.C., and is a consultant on 
Asia-Pacific affairs. David works 
as an author and editor in New 
York City. He has written 
Malcolm X, As They Knew Him 
and edited The Baseball Chronicles, 
Malcolm X: The FBI Files, and 
Thurgood Marshall, Justice for 
All. W Louise Fusfeld is work- 
ing as a brand manager at 
Chicle Adams, S.A. in Mexico 
City. Her address: Calle de 
Museo No. 108, Colonia Ruiz 
Cortines, CP 04630 Mexico, 
DF. Phone: 011 525 618-2794. 
Vv In May 1992 Woonsocket, 
R.I., resident Jan Gregory- 
Charpentier gave the valedictory 
address at Andover Newton 
Theological Sch. The new 
graduate was approved for or- 
dination in the United Church 
of Christ in September 1992. 
Jan gave birth to her second 
son, Will Gregory Char- 
penton, septa ils), 1992...¥, 
Howard U. M.S.W.-degree 
candidate Margaret Harris has 
received a 1992 Oberlin Coll. 
Alumni Fellowship. She plans to 
graduate from Howard in May. 
V Dan Levin married Cari Zion 
May 24, 1992. Oberlinians in 
attendance included Marty 
Eskenazi and Jasmine Love (for- 
merly Ginger Henderson). Dan 
earned an M.B.A. degree at U. 
Chicago and works in market 
research at Quaker Oats Co. He 
and Cari live in Evanston, II. 
¥ William Gorman Passannante 
and his wife, Judith, announce 
the birth of their first child, 
William Gorman Passannante 
II, Aug. 5, 1992. W Neal L. 
Rosenblatt has moved from 
Lexington, Ky., to Blooming- 
ton, Ind., where he recently ac- 
cepted the position of chief 
operations officer at Fitch/ 
Meyer, Inc. His address: Fitch 
Meyer Inc., 223 S. Pete Ellis 
Dr., Suite 22, Bloomington, IN 
47408-4065. Phone: (800) 395- 
9998. W In less than a month 
after it was published on 
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Mother’s Day 1992 Beth Wilson 
Saavedra’s book, Meditations for 
New Mothers, became a 100,000- 
copy best seller. Beth lives in 
Los Altos, Calif. W After “two 
wonderful years” of study in 
Jerusalem, Israel, Michael Taller 
has returned to the U. S. He is 
program director of Berkeley 
Hillel. His address: 2422 Mc- 
Kinley #C, Berkeley, CA 94703. 


1985 After living two 


years in Boston, where she 
worked for the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, Dale Anania has 
returned to California. She is 
living in San Francisco and 
working for the Sierra Club. V 
National Theater Conservatory 
M.F.A.-degree candidate 
Birgitta M. DePree has received 
a 1992 Oberlin Coll. Alumni 
Fellowship. The award sup- 
ported her participation in an 
international improvisation 
workshop led by Keith John- 
stone that Birgitta describes as 
“absolutely amazing.” W Joe 
Ebel and his wife, Christy, an- 
nounce the birth of their daugh- 
ter, Ashley Kaye Ebel, July 21, 
1992. Their son, Joshua, is 5 
years old. Joe is director of en- 
vironmental health for the 
Marion (Ohio) County Health 
Dept., and he teaches part time 
for Hocking Technical Coll. at 
the local prison. Christy is a 
software engineer for Acxiom. 
Vv Kate Roach Hamilton and 
Greg Hamilton ’84 announce 
the birth of their daughter, 
Samantha Catherine, Apr. 29, 
1992. Kate is a violist with the 
Esterhazy Quartet at U. Mis- 
souri, Columbia. Greg, a cel- 
list, recently completed two 
semesters of his Ph.D.-degree 
program at Rutgers U. In the 
fall he joined the faculty at U. 
Missouri. W After an absence 
of six years Greg Levine has 
moved back to Kyoto, Japan. 
He is continuing his research 
on the arts and architecture of 
the Zen monastery Daitokuji 
and its subtemples. W In Janu- 
ary 1992 Robert Naeye earned 
a master of science degree from 


the Boston U. Coll. of Com- 


munication. He is a researcher 
and reporter for Discover maga- 
zine. W Christine O’Neill has en- 
rolled in the physician-assistant 
program at Northeastern U. 
Her husband, Phil Rossoni 84, 
can be reached by E-mail at: 
pgr@gte.com. Their address: 21 
Davis Rd. #3, Belmont, MA 
02178). ¥, Smith,Coll. has 
appointed George Elmer 
Shambaugh IV a lecturer in gov- 
ernment. W Before earning an 
M.A. degree in Slavic languages 
and literatures at Indiana UV. in 
December 1989 Margo Shohl 
married concert cellist Nath- 
aniel Rosen May 21, 1989, in 
Anchorage, Alaska. Oberlinians 
at the wedding were Fred ’78 
and Barbara Shohl ’78 Wagner. 
Margo and Nick have two chil- 
dren, Samuel Gregory, who was 
born June 13, 1990, and Stella 
Rosalie, who was born June 23, 
1992. The family lives in Ur- 
bana, Ill., where Nick teaches 
cello at VU. Illinois. 


1986 Oberlin Coll. 1992 


Alumni Fellowship recipient 
Matthew Brown is using his 
award to support his doctoral- 
dissertation research on reading 
practices in 17th-century New 
England. A Ph.D.-degree can- 
didate in English at U. Virginia, 
where he teaches film and lit- 
erature classes, Matthew is 
studying the period’s devotional 
and secular works to determine 
how ordinary texts, such as al- 
manacs, conduct manuals, and 
husbandry guides, were inter- 
preted by lay readers. W For the 
past two years Mary Bryant has 
worked for City Newspaper, a 
weekly alternative newspaper in 
Rochester, N.Y. In the fall she 
enrolled as a first-year student 
at the State U. New York, Buf- 
falo, Sch. of Law. Mary says she 
would appreciate advice or 
guidance from those “who have 
been down this path already.” 
Her address: 461 Meigs St. Apt. 
6, Rochester, NY 14607. Phone: 
(716) 461-8352. W Lynn Cohen 
recently married Steven Berman 
and changed her name. Ober- 
linians at the wedding included 
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Michael Lotke; Nicki Belfiore, 
Stephen Levy, and Kennedy 
Wright, all ’86; and Marci 
Galinkin ’87. The Bermans live 
in Pittsburgh, where Lynn 
works with handicapped infants 
and their families. Steven is a 
research engineer at the Car- 
negie-Mellon U. Sch. of Com- 
puter Science. Lynn’s E-mail 
address: Icohen@berman. fac. 
cs.cmu.edu. W Writer Kelly 
Dwyer’s first novel, The Tracks 
of Angels on the Earth, will be 
published by G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons in August 1993 or Febru- 
ary 1994. She married Louis 
Wenzlow in January 1991 in 
California. Oberlinians at the 
wedding were Denise Kriesel, 
Lia Purpura, and Jan Van- 
Stavern ’87. Kelly and Louis 
live in Wisconsin. W In June 
Eve Gordon Elias earned a J.D. 
degree at the Dickinson Sch. of 
Law. She lives in Carlisle, Pa., 
where she works as a law clerk 
for a local judge. W Poet Peter 
Money and Lucinda Walker have 
moved from Brooklyn to San 
Francisco, where they were 
looking for jobs, Peter said in 
September. Peter’s book of po- 
ems is available at book stores 
in New York City and San 
Francisco. His interview with 
Allen Ginsberg, which he says 
should soon be available nation- 
wide, was published in the 1992 
issue of Provincetown Arts. 
Lucinda and Peter’s address: 
3992 23rd St., San Francisco, 
CA 94114. W For six. years 
Elliott Rappaport has spent 
summers working aboard Pe- 
nobscot Bay windjammer-fleet 
vessels and winters aboard the 
Sea Education Assoc.’s 137-foot 
schooner Westward. Last sum- 
mer Elliott was named skipper 
of the schooner Bowdoin, the 
flag ship of the Maine Mari- 
time Academy and the state of 
Maine. 


1987 Brian Carson won 


second place in the National 
Young Artists Competition in 
Organ Performance held in 
June during the American 
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Guild of Organists national 
convention. Two of the com- 
petition’s three judges were 
Margaret Snodgrass Mueller ’50 
and David Hurd ’71. W Former 
free-lance writer and American 
Assoc. for the 
Advancement of } , 
Science mass- | 4 
media _ fellow 
Ruth Flanagan 
has been named 
associate editor 
of Earth maga- 
zine. Ruth lives Flanagan 
in Madison, Wisc. W Rich- 
mond, Va., resident Jeanine 
Spelt Gau recently earned an 
M.S. degree at Virginia Com- 
monwealth U., where she is a 
Ph.D.-degree candidate in clini- 
cal psychology. In September 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch be- 
gan publishing a cartoon strip 
by her husband, David. Jeanine 
attended the August debut of 
The Other Opera Co.—te- 
cently started by Debbie 
Grossman and Victoria Gau 
°88—in Bethesda. Jeanine de- 
scribes the performances of the 
Act I finale from Die Fledermaus 
and Sir Arthur Seymour Sul- 
livan’s Cox and Box as “wonder- 
ful.” W U. Rhode Island Ph.D.- 
degree candidate in oceanogra- 
phy Lisa Kann has received a 
1992 Oberlin Coll. Alumni Fel- 
lowship to support her work on 
her dissertation, which examines 
the genetic-population structure 
of the copepod Calanus fin- 
marchicus, the predominant 
zooplankter in the Gulf of 
Maine. During the spring en- 
dangered right whales feed off 
these copepods in the Great 
South Channel off Cape Cod. 
Using allozyme and gene-am- 
plification techniques to exam- 
ine the genetic variation of the 
copepod population, Lisa will 
address hypotheses about the 
homogeneity of the widely dis- 
tributed species. W Oberlin 
Coll. 1992 Alumni Fellowship 
recipient Laura Larson is an 
M.F.A.-degree candidate in the 
visual-arts program at Rutgers 
U. The award will support her 


work on a videotape about the 


author Jane Bowles. Laura’s ad- 
dress: 59 Mercer St. Apt. #4, 
Jersey City, NJ 07302. W Af- 
ter living five years in Chicago 
John ’86 and Kathleen Parsons 
Meredith have returned “to the 
beauty of the New England 
countryside,” says Kathleen. John 
earned a Ph.D. degree at the 
Northwestern U. Neuroscience 
Inst. in June and is a research 
associate at U. Massachusetts, 
Amherst. Kathleen, who man- 
aged a graphic-design firm for 
three years, works for the 
Alumni Foundation and the 
Dept. of Public Relations at 
Greenfield Community Coll. 
They were expecting the birth 
of their first child in Decem- 
ber. Their address: 35A N. 
Leverett Rd. Montague, MA 
01351. Phone: (413) 367-9702. 
Vv Rachel McGinnis married 
Michael Kirby Aug. 1, 1992, in 
Northridge, Calif. Rachel’s sis- 
ter, Laura McGinnis ’83 , and 
Dana Chapman were among the 
musicians who contributed to 
the ceremony. Rachel, a Ph.D.- 
degree candidate at Washington 
U., is writing a dissertation 
about an Austrian author. She 
has received a 1992 Oberlin 
Coll. Alumni Fellowship, which 
she will use to travel to Vienna 
and Prague to do research. 
Michael is assistant professor of 
applied math at Colorado State 
U. VW Violinist Michael Roth 
performed in January 1992 at 
the Grace Episcopal Church as 
part of the church’s Downtown 
Music series. Michael, a faculty 
member at the Westchester 
Conservatory of Music, tours 
with the New York Chamber 
Soloists. W Caroline Smrstik and 
Stephen Hawley were married 
Mar. 10, 1990, in Chester 
Township, N.J. Oberlinians at 
the wedding were maid-of 
honor Alexander Brown; Michael 
Edwards; Andrea Lucas; Eliza- 
beth Seiss; James Carwile and 
Jon Rubin, both ’88; and Kristin 
Anderson ’89. The couple has 
moved to California. Steve 
works in applications develop- 
ment for Adobe Systems, and 
Caroline, a part-time reporter 


for Palo Alto’s daily newspaper, 
Peninsula Times Tribune, is pur- 
suing, “at a ridiculous pace,” she 
says, an M.A. degree in jour- 
nalism at Stanford U. She has 
also gained a cult following as 
an artists’ model. Their address: 
234 Escuela Ave. Apt. 49, 
Mountain View, CA 94040. 
E-mail addresses: hawley@ 
adobe.com or cap@netcom. 
com. WV On Oct26)7 1997) 
George Smith, Jr., began his new 
job as an on-the-air reporter for 
WNYW Channel 5, New York 
City’s Fox Television station. 
George had previously worked 
three years for KATU, the ABC 
affiliate in Portland, Oreg. W 
Eric Witte recently passed the 
bar exam and is working for the 
Missouri Public Services Com- 
mission regulating utilities. “It’s 
great stuff despite how it 
sounds,” he says. Eric lives in a 
96-year-old grapevine-sur- 
rounded farm house a half mile 
off the nearest road. He was 
engaged to marry Michelle 
Swarmer, whom he describes as 
“an Obie shouldda-been,” last 
fall. His address: 1164 Scott Sta- 
tion Rd., Jefferson City, MO 
65109. Phone: (314) 893-3503. 
Vv After leaving his position as 
assistant vice-president at Aston 
Development Corp. Christopher 
H. Wofford worked as a fund 
raiser and “sur- 
rogate speaker” 
for his uncle 
Harris Wofford’s 
successful U.S. 
Senate campaign. 
Christopher en- 
rolled in U. Chi- 
cago’s M.B.A. 


Wofford 
program in the fall. His address: 
5625 S. Harper, Chicago, IL 
60637. 


i988 Elyssa Faison has 


moved from Boston to Los An- 
geles, where she is enrolled in a 
modern Japanese history Ph.D.- 
degree program at U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. Her address: 
3653 Veteran Ave. #4, Los An- 
geles, CA 90034. Phone (310) 
837-4726. E-mail address: 
faison@histr.sscnet.ucla.edu. V 
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Bethesda residents Victoria Gau 
and Debbie Grossman ’87 have 
started a new chamber opera 
company—The Other Opera 
Co.—which premiered in Au- 
gust at the Bethesda Presbyte- 
rian Church. The company, 
which presents small-scale op- 
eras, began its first season with 
an excerpt from Die Fledermaus 
and Sir Arthur Seymour Sul- 
livan’s farce Cox and Box. “Part 
of what we would like to do is 
try to make opera more acces- 
sible,” Debbie told a Potomac 
Almanac reporter. W Stephanie 
Gilman has moved from New 
Jersey to New York, where she 
attends the New Actors’ Work- 
shop, a two-year acting conser- 
vatory. Her address: 427 6th St. 
Apt. 4, Brooklyn, NY 11215. V 
Steve Hawley and Carrie 
Smrstik ’87 were married Mar. 
an, 4990. See Carrie’s. class 
note. W This spring Jennifer C. 
_ Jackson will be the music-pro- 
gram fellow at the National En- 
dowment for the Arts in 
Washington, D.C. She will earn 
an M.A. degree in arts adminis- 
tration in May from Indiana U. 
Vv Adam L. Porter married 
Clare Lynd June 20, 1992, and 
changed his name to Adam L. 
Lynd-Porter. Oberlinians at the 
wedding were Adam’s uncle and 
aunt Ben 64 and Anne Laird 
62 Manvel; his cousin Sara 
Manvel ’90; his best men John 
Godfrey and James Affeld ’87; 
Will Cruz; Dan Farkas; Scott 
Redenius; Karyn Evans ’86; 
William and Susan Carnahan 
Vodrey, both ’87; and Annie 
Wilson ’89. W Michael Salata 
has returned to the United 
States from Germany. He lives 
in the Seattle area and works 
for Microsoft. His address: 
20808 NE 19th Pl., Redmond, 

A 98053. Phone: (206) 868- 
8052. E-mail address: msalata@ 
microsoft.com. W Rachel 
Seidman married Benjamin 
Filene June 14, 1992, in Ash- 
field, Mass. Oberlinians at the 
wedding were Rachel’s parents, 
Earl ’59 and Linda Levenson 
62 Seidman; Fred Gaige ’59; 
John Booss ’60; Fred and Kir- 
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stin Shafer Moritz, both ’63; 
Emily Rothman Kimmel ’64; 
Jennifer Morgan ’86; David 
Dudley, Elizabeth Olson, Rich- 
ard Stradling, Anne Stevenson, 
and Lisa Waller, all ’87; Felice 
Belman; Sid Whelan; Gary 
Kornblith, associate professor of 
history; and Carol Lasser, asso- 
ciate professor of history and 
associate dean of the Coll. of 
Arts and Sciences. Rachel and 
Benjamin are Ph.D.-degree can- 
didates at Yale U. W In June 
1991 Deborah Vandergrift 
earned an M.F.A. degree in the- 
ater at U. California, San Di- 
ego. Deborah is production 
stage manager at the Hartford 
Stage Co. in Hartford, Conn. 


i989 Former Brunswick 
(Ohio) City Sch. District el- 
ementary-music specialist Jeff 
Blersch has joined the faculty of 
Ann Arbor’s Concordia Coll., 
where he is an instructor of 
music education and organ per- 
formance. W Nick Boutis and 
Kathleen Hill 91 were married 
in a neopagan ceremony at the 
home of Zoé Siegel ’90. Janet 
Stocks ’79 officiated the cer- 
emony. Oberlinians participat- 
ing in the ceremony were Lew 
Wechsler ’40, Jennifer Harris, 
and Gawain deLeeuw ’91. The 
group Otto and Bruno—Bruce 
Durazzi and Bob Barnes, both 
’90—provided the music. Nick 
and Kathleen’s new last name 
is Krehbiel-Boutis. W Colum- 
bia U. Teachers Coll. graduate 
student Caroline Claus has been 
awarded a 1992 Oberlin Coll. 
Alumni Fellowship. She is 
working on an M.A. and an 
M.Ed. degree in psychological 
counseling and expects to 
graduate in May. Caroline 
works as a research assistant and 
intern at a community agency. 
Her phone: (212) 721-0768. V 
Yin-Yee Chan is engaged to be 
married this year. She invites 
correspondence “especially if 
you would like to attend the 
ceremony and/or send a gift.” 
Her address: 65-75 Pike St. Apt. 
3F, New York, NY 10002. V 
Karen Feit married Randy 
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Brinton Sept. 20, 1992, in 
Pound Ridge, N.Y., and has 
changed her name to Brinton. 
Oberlinians at the wedding 
were Karen’s uncle Jay Zorn 
"53, Clea Mathews ’87, and 
Suzanne Kiihne ’88. Karen is a 
third-year graduate student at 
the Scripps Inst. of Oceanogra- 
phy, where “of all things,” she 
says, she studies the cosmo- 
geochemistry of amino acids. 
She works as a free-lance cellist 
and cello teacher. Randy, a vio- 
linist, plays with the San Diego 
Symphony Orchestra, teaches 
violin, conducts a local youth 
orchestra, and free lances. They 
live in San Diego, Calif., with 
their “talkative” cat, Marmalade. 
Vv After earning a master’s de- 
gree in teaching at Washington 
U. and getting halfway through 
M.L.S.-degree studies, Aren 
Ginsberg took a librarian posi- 
tion at a St. Louis County (Mo.) 
school. She plans to spend her 
summers traveling, finishing 
work on her degree, and writ- 
ing. W Amy Kimberling married 
John Natzke June 20, 1992, in 
Evansville, Ind. Rebecca Detert 
Engstrom and Gaea Atiyah ’90 
participated in the ceremony. 
Oberlinians among the guests 
were Elinor Cutler Webb 733, 
Channing Horner ’61, Louise 
Bailey Horner ’63, Patty Hick- 
ner, Phil Thompson, Lenore 
Horner ’92, Anna Marie Detert 
93, and Adelia Horner 795. 
Amy earned a master’s degree 
in performance at U. Michigan 
and free lances in the Detroit 
area. John is a Ph.D.-degree 
candidate in electrical engineer- 
ing at the university. Their ad- 
dress: 1950 Traver Rd. #209, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48105. V 
Kathryn Ledebur married Fanor 
Meruvia Jan. 3, 1993, in Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia. The couple lives 
in Cochabamba, where Kathryn 
teaches at the Cooperative Sch. 
Vv Gretchen Ludwig and Kirk 
Van Scoyoc ’84 were married 
Aug. 29, 1992, at Gretchen’s 
family’s lodge in northern 
Maine. Oberlinians attending 
the wedding were Carin Clevi- 
dence, Steve Espinola, Joel 


Speerstra, and Juliet Stumpf. 
The couple has moved from 
Seattle, where they lived three 
years, to Japan, where Kirk is 
an assistant professor at Obirin 
U., and Gretchen teaches En- 
glish and studies pottery. Their 
address: ELP, Obirin Daigaku, 
3758 ‘Tokiwa, Machida, Tokyo 
194-02, Japan. Phone: (0427) 
97-8469. W Meighan Matthews 
has enrolled in the Tufts U. ur- 
ban and environmental policy 
master’s-degree program, which 
she recommends as “perfect for 
Oberlinians.” There are three 
Oberlinians in Meighan’s 50- 
member class—Kate Atkinson 
86, Ethan Bodin, and Fiona 
Rotberg 790. W After living four 
years in Japan Anne Nadreau 
says she has been there long 
enough to call it home. She re- 
cently accepted a position with 
Tecnova Corp., a CAD system 
software-design firm that spe- 
cializes in image and figure pro- 
cessing. Anne says she enjoys 
“learning the ropes” and hopes 
to play a role in expanding in- 
ternational ventures in Japan. 
Her phone and fax: (011) 895- 
9394. W In August 1992 Devon 
Pyle received a Collections Care 
stipend from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities’ 
Division of Preservation and 
Access. The stipend will help 
support Devon’s second year of 
studies in George Washington 
U.’s museum-studies program, 
where she focuses on collections 
management. W Joel D. Seltzer 
has been “exiled,” he says, from 
Boston to New Haven, where 
he is a Ph.D.-degree candidate 
in medieval history at Yale U. 
His address: Yale Station Box 
7282, New Haven, CT 06520. 
Phone: (203) 496-2682. W Af- 
ter graduating from Oberlin 
cellist Troy Kenneth Stuart took 
a year off to work as a restau- 
rant host before enrolling in 
1991 at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music. Troy recently 
received.a Martell Cordon Bleu 
scholarship, which was pre- 
sented to him by Dudley 
Moore. W Columbia U. politi- 
cal science Ph.D.-degree candi- 
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1989 continuen 

date Erika Weinthal has received 
a 1992 Oberlin Coll. Alumni 
Fellowship. In summer 1992 
she traveled to central Asia to 
conduct research on economic 
and political restructuring fol- 
lowing independence. Erika’s 
address: 420 W. 116th St. Apt. 
4J, New York, NY 10027. 


1990 Robyn Bedell earned 


an M.A. degree in communica- 
tions, with an emphasis on ra- 
dio, television, and film, from 
California State U., Fullerton. 
First runner-up in the Miss 
Orange County—Miss America 
pageant, Robyn will use her 
scholarship prize to study at the 
Loyola Marymount U. Sch. of 
Law. She plans to specialize in 
entertainment law. W After 
spending three years in Taiwan 
and China Stephen Eigles has 
enrolled in the political-science 
Ph.D.-degree program at U. 
California, San Diego. He mar- 
ried Li Xiao-mu of Jiamusi 
City, China, Nov. 15, 1991. Ms. 
Li is completing the M.A.-de- 
gree studies in economics that 
she began at Nanjing U. W Ac- 
tress and violinist Leanne Findell 
performed the role of Mary in 
a recent production of Oil City 
Symphony in New York City. V 
Alexandra Hattemer has earned 
an M.A. degree in interna- 
tional-policy studies at the 
Monterey Inst. of International 
Studies. W Stevens Bobby 
Mauoane married fellow South 
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African Reitumetse Mabokela 
May 232 1992 Sate (Grace 
Lutheran Church in Cleveland. 
Bobby is a master’s-degree can- 
didate in nonprofit management 
at Case Western Reserve U. 
Reitumetse has begun graduate 
study in industrial labor rela- 
tions at U. Illinois, Champaign. 
Vv M.F.A.-degree candidate 
Toju Omatete studies acting at 
the American Conservatory 
Theater Hisvaddresssmiian 
Clement St., San Francisco, CA 
94118. Phone: (415) 751-0447. 
V Louisiana resident Deborah 
Owen says she survived Hurri- 
cane Andrew and has enrolled 
in the master’s-degree program 
in English at U. Southwestern 
Louisiana. Her address: 315 
Guilbeau Rd. #11, Lafayette, 
LA 70506. W “Attorney-to-be” 
Daniel Reitman is studying law 
at U. Oregon. He plans to spe- 
cialize in public interest with a 
focus on co-operativism, hous- 
ing, and land use. His address: 
1790 Alder St., Eugene, OR 
97401. Phone (503) 683-3777. 
E-mail address: DREITMAN@ 
oregon.uoregon.edu. W Lauren 
Sarat has moved to Yonkers, 
N.Y., where she is an M.F.A.- 
degree candidate in fiction writ- 
ing at Sarah Lawrence Coll. ¥ 
Solo pianist Sue Song has been 
performing in recitals in Paris 
and recently performed in the 
Seoul, Korea, Ho-Am Arts Hall. 
In January she performed with 
the Miskort National Sym- 
phony of Hungary at the Franz 


Liszt Academy Arts Hall in 
Budapest. W Since graduating 
from Oberlin Andrew 
Stubblefield has worked as an 
environmental educator, natu- 
ralist, and a research assistant 
studying elephant seals, but he 
doesn’t yet have any children, 
he says. In August he received 
a fellowship to study forest sci- 
ence at U. Michigan, and he 
said he was looking forward “to 
co-ops and ultimate frisbee in 


Ann Arbor.” 


TOOT tn August 1991, af- 
ter spending a year doing vol- 
unteer work at the Cleveland 
Rape Crisis Center, Lee Baker 
was named coordinator of the 
center’s Child Assault Preven- 
tion Project. © Chong Hee 
Books in Kaaawa, Hawaii, has 
published J.H. Kim On Chong- 
Gossard’s book, The Chong Fam- 
ily History. Kim traveled from 
Ohio to Kohala and Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and to China to re- 
search the history of his family, 
beginning with his great-grand- 
parents, Chong How Kong and 
Pan Siu Chin. The book con- 
tains more than 60 photographs, 
genealogy charts, a family 
health history, and an index. W 
The Nettle Creek Players of 
Hagerstown, Ind., opened its 
1992 summer season in June 
with eight performances of Car- 
ousel. Stephanie Klatsky and 
Howard Leder were members of 
the cast. W In August, after 
spending what he calls an “ex- 


citing and harrowing” year as 
an intern in the Oberlin Col- 
lege Office of Communica- 
tions, Peter Nicholson moved 
to New York City, where, as 
an assistant at Affiliate Artists, 
Inc., he worked for Richard 
Clark ’55, the company’s 
founder and president. In Oc- 
tober Peter was named public- 
relations and marketing 
associate for the Orchestra of 
St. Luke’s. His address: 410 W. 
53rd St. Apt. 609, New York, 
NY 10019. Phone: (212) 757- 
4317. W Amy Stubblefield has 
enrolled at Antioch New En- 
gland Graduate Sch., where she 
is pursuing a master’s of edu- 
cation degree in elementary and 
early childhood education, with 
a concentration in integrated 
day. W Soprano Phoebe Yadon- 
Larson (formerly Yadon-Lewis) 
performed the title role in the 
Riverside Opera Ensemble’s 
June production of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Jolanta. Of her perfor- 
mance Allan Kozinn wrote for 
the New York Times, “The most 
pleasing voice in the cast was 
that of Phoebe Yadon-Larson, 
who sang the title role with an 
appealing sweetness and... a 
rounded, smooth soprano 
tone.” Phoebe spent two 
months in the fall on a “cruise- 
ship job singing opera in con- 
cert up and down the Panama 
canal.” This spring she’ll attend 
the Winter Cycle 20th-Century 
Opera Workshop at the Banff 
Center for the Arts. 


(continued from page 5) 

the goal of removing Mr. Ross from the 
board my letter failed to give an accurate 
picture of the campaign. Additional goals 
included increasing trustee and administra- 
tive accountability and encouraging debate 
over Oberlin’s growing corporate connec- 
tions and B.P.’s labor and environmental 
practices. 

I hope these errors have not influenced 
anyone’s vote, and I apologize to those who 
may have been confused by them. I apolo- 
gize particularly to Dan Kiss. 

DAVE GORDON ’92, Class Trustee 
Beverly, Massachusetts 
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Financial Aid and the 
List Price of Tuition 


Vv 


Tuition reduction in the form of grants or 
scholarships is pervasive—many colleges give 
50 percent or more of their students such 
aid. ‘This causes the remaining students to 
pay more in tuition than they otherwise 
would, since the amount of tuition students 
pay is the only institutional source of rev- 
enue affected by a tuition-reduction program. 

For example, suppose to balance its bud- 
get an institution must charge each student 
an average of $10,000 a year for tuition. With 


grants, some students pay less than $10,000, 
and other students pay more than $10,000, 
since all other sources of revenue are not 
affected by a tuition-reduction program. 
Suppose that through a financial-aid pro- 
gram 50 percent of the students pay an av- 
erage of $5000 each for tuition. The “list 
price” of tuition then must be raised to 
$15,000 so that students not receiving grants 
pay $15,000 to make up the difference of an 
average of $5000 each that the students re- 
ceiving a tuition reduction are not paying. 
Moreover, those receiving grants receive an 
average award of $10,000, not $5000, since 
the list price is now $15,000, even though 
the average tuition cost is still only $10,000. 
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Using another scenario, suppose that only 
9 percent of the students pay an average of 
$5000 for tuition. Then the 91 percent of 
the students not receiving grants pay a list 
price of $10,500. This way 100 percent of 
the students receive grants because of the 
lower list price. In effect, 91 percent re- 
ceive a grant of $4500 each ($15,000- 
$10,500), and 9 percent receive an average 
grant of $10,000 each ($15,000-$5000). 

Under the first example, where 50 per- 
cent of the students pay half the list price of 
tuition, tuition reduction transfers money 
from some who make education a priority 
to those who don’t and therefore fail to save 
for the education of their children. Further, 
widespread tuition-reduction grants and the 
resulting large jump in the tuition list price 
in the first example means that more stu- 
dents will require financial aid, making nec- 
essary a further rise in the tuition list price. 
This vicious circle alone is enough to guar- 
antee that future tuition hikes will exceed 
the rate of inflation without any improve- 
ments in the quality of education. Under 
the second example more middle-class stu- 
dents are able to go to college without 
grants, thus helping to keep down future 
increases in the tuition list price. 

What we need is not more, but fewer, 
grants to keep the list price of tuition down. 
Also needed are incentives, not disincen- 
tives, to save for college. Diversity should 
be defined in terms of career, academic, and 
extracurricular background and interest. We 
need to concentrate on solving problems 
through education, not creating problems 
through social engineering. 

BRUCE NELSON ’63 
Wilmette, Illinois 


April 13 Revisited 


Vv 


On the night of April 13, 1990, as on sev- 
eral other occasions during my four years 
at Oberlin, students peacefully gathered on 
the front lawn of President Starr’s resi- 
dence—College property paid for by, 
among other sources, our tuition dollars. A 
speak-out against bigotry was to follow the 
candlelight vigil we had just attended. When 
we arrived at the president’s house from 
the vigil, a score of police was there, along 
with one megaphone, blurting unintelligible 
remarks, and about seven police cars. 

I witnessed three male police officers 
physically assault a former classmate, Steve 
DeCastro. Six students were arrested, but 
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no police officers were, despite hundreds of 
complaints of police brutality lodged with 
the Oberlin Police Department (OPD) that 
night and over the next few days. I recall 
claims on campus to the effect that the 200 
students present that night were lying about 
the degree of brutality. To those allegations 
I retort: There is hospital documentation. 
There are eye-witness reports. 

President Starr’s line at the time, and to 
this day, was that he had nothing to do with 
the police presence at the scene. I ask him: If 
authorization did not come from you, then 
from whom could it possibly have come? 
How could the College president tolerate 
such a police presence if he did not autho- 
rize it? Perhaps it is telling that no com- 
plaints of unauthorized behavior emanated 
from the Cox Administration Building against 
the OPD after this incident. 

President Starr: We were students in your 
care; you betrayed us with shabby excuses 
for reckless behavior by you, your adminis- 
tration, and the scores of police officers you 
(or an unaccountable mystery figure) called 
in that night. This is unforgivable. 

Two and a half years have passed since 
that demonstration, and I cannot let such 
flagrant abuses go unremembered. I mourn 
the premature ending of my college experi- 
ence; batons, steel flashlights, dogs, riot hoses, 
and President Starr’s insipidly sinister tactics 
killed that experience for me. I am still proud 
to have my degree from Oberlin College; I 
am proud of its reputation (though it is now 
tinted by the color of its students’ blood), 
and of the education I received there. But I 
will not stop speaking out against injustice at 
home and abroad, nor back down from the 
most important and challenging lesson that 
Oberlin taught me, inside and out of the 
classroom: Eternal vigilance. 

CLAUDIA HIRSCH ’90 
New York, New York 


Applauds Provost, 
Questions Admissions 


v 


I was disturbed to read [“Oberlin Gets Tough 
about Unpaid Term Bills,” in “Around ‘Vap- 
pan Square,” Summer 1992 OAM] of the 
499 deadbeat students who were overdue in 
their tuition payments. I congratulate and 
applaud Provost Sam Carrier for enforcing 
the College’s policies, and I believe his ex- 
tension of the deadline to June 26 was more 
than generous. I’m delighted to hear that 


Oberlin is still willing to demand that stu- 
dents honor their commitments. 

But why is Oberlin admitting the type of 
individual who cries “Discrimination!” each 
time he or she doesn’t agree with a policy? 
Let’s hope that these students learn about 
responsibility from Oberlin even if they have 
not learned the concept from their parents. 

BARBARA FETROW SUHRSTEDT ’67 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Calling Computer and 
Electronic Musicians 


v 


The conservatory’s TIMARA Program will 
be reviewed during 1993-94 with an eye 
toward curriculum changes. We want to re- 
establish contact with former students from 
our classes in electronic and computer mu- 
sic to find out what you are doing these 
days and what advice you can give us “from 
real life.” Please drop me a note with your 
address and phone number, a summary of 
your current activities, and reflections about 
your Oberlin education and its relationship 
to your career. I plan to compile a listing 
and send a copy to everyone who responds. 
(We would love to hear some of your 
recent music too.) 
GARY LEE NELSON, Professor of 
Electronic and Computer Music 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
fnelson@ocvaxa.cc.oberlin.edu 


Program Seeks 
Information about 
Environmental Experiences 


v 


The Environmental Studies Program is put- 
ting together a directory of internship and 
employment opportunities for Oberlin stu- 
dents. With the help of alumni, we hope to 
make it a comprehensive and valuable re- 
source. We’re looking for information about 
opportunities that would enable students to 
do any sort of environmental work, includ- 
ing grassroots organizing, applied ecology, 
and conservation biology. Please help by 
writing to: 
ERIC OLSON ’95 
Environmental Studies Office 
Rice Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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